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New Herder Books | 


THE ROSARY in ACTION 
By JOHN S. JOHNSON 


At Fatima, the Blessed Mother told us that meditation is 
the essential feature of the Rosary—not the mere telling of 
the beads. 

But many persons, unschooled in the ways of formal pray- 
er, are frightened at the prospect of meditation. 

Here, Mr. Johnson, by sharing the simple secret of his 
own methods shows how it is possible for anyone to fulfill 
Our Blessed Lady’s request for meditative devotion. 

The author’s clear approach to the problem is made to 
order for those caught up in the feverish activity of day-to- 
day living. Here indeed is a fresh antidote for spiritual 
stagnation that will be welcomed by all who seek a deeper 
appreciation of Mary and her favorite prayer. Paper, $1.75 


SUMMA of the CHRISTIAN LIFE 


VOL. 1 
Selected texts from the Writings of 


VENERABLE LOUIS OF GRANADA, O.P. 
Translated and Adapted by Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


This is the best synthesis of the spiritual doctrine of Fray 
Louis of Granada that has ever been compiled. More than 
a mere collection or anthology—it is a carefully arranged 
grouping of passages selected from his complete works. 

The chapters have been arranged in the order of the ques- 
tions of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas of Aquinas 
so that the book is completely unified theologically. In this, 
the first of three volumes he treats of the existence and na- 
ture of God, the Trinity, creation and the wonders of the 
universe. And because Granada was, above all, a theologian 
for the laity, he is able to place the comprehension of these 
profound truths within the reach of everyone. $4.00 


ST. DOMINIC Servant but Friend 


By SISTER M. ASSUMPTA O’HANLON, 0O.P. 


A factual background of salient historical events here, 
highlights the telling of Dominic’s life. The author narrates 
the absorbing story of St. Dominic’s victory over the “Com- 
munists” of his day—the Albigenses and shows the vital 
part his two most powerful weapons, the Rosary and his 
Friendship with Christ, played in the conquest. Here indeed 
is an inspirational new approach to the study of the virtues 
of St. Dominic that will bring hope and courage to present- 
day friends of Christ. Cloth $3.50 Paper $2.00 


THE LITANY of LORETO 
By RICHARD KLAVER, 0.S.C. 


Father Klaver here supplies a much-needed explanation 
of the history and devotional content of the Litany of Lo- 
reto. Presenting a series of meditations on each invocation 
of the litany, he gives enough background of the various 
titles to provide the reader with a clear understanding of 
the prerogatives of Our Lady. 

Pope Pius advises us that the most pleasing celebration 
of the Marian year will be by way of imitation of Our 
Lady’s virtues. What better way to fulfill the Pope’s coun- 
sel than in studying the Litany of Loreto—next to Mary’s 
Rosary, the best known and loved of approved prayers to 
the Blessed Mother. $3.75 


At Your Bookseller 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., Publishers 
15 and 17 S. Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The STORY of THOMAS MORE by John Farrow 


John Farrow’s DAMIEN THE LEPER is still one of ou, 
favorite biographies: now he has written equally de. 
lightfully of a man about as different from Father 
Damien as another holy man well could be. Thomas 
More is the one great figure of Tudor England whose 
nobility of character nobody disputes: one Englishman 
everybody loves better the better they know him. Very 
few people know him so well that they can afford to 
miss meeting him in Mr. Farrow’s company. Illus, 


$3.50 


NOT WITHOUT TEARS by Helen Caldwell Day 


The author wrote her autobiography (COLOR EBONY) 
at the age of 23: since then she has started the Blessed 
Martin House of Hospitality, where she runs a free 
day nursery for babies whose mothers must go out to 
work. As there are sidelines that would add up to a 
couple more full time jobs for most of us, she may be 
said to lead a full life, and (in spite of the book’s title), 
it’s not without laughter. $3.50 


BLACK POPES by Archbishop Roberts, S.J. 


On the use and abuse of authority in the Church. The 
author has sought out doubts and difficulties on this 
subject in India, England and America (not forgetting 
Paul Blanshard’s) and examines them with frankness 
and sympathy. The last section of the book is on the 
relation of all authority to the Fatherhood of S . 


LOVE AND VIOLENCE 
edited by Father Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. 


Like SATAN, this is a symposium from ETUDES CAR- 
MELITAINES. Among the contributors are Gustave 
Thibon writing on War and Love, Father John Bap- 
tist Reeves, O.P., on Love and Violence in the Gospels, 
and Pere Philip de la Trinite, O.C.D., whose article is 
called God of Wrath or God of Love? Illus. $4.00 


Order books from a bookstore 


For more about these books, new and re- 
printed reviews, extracts of books to come 
and news of authors, see Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET. To. get the Trumpet 
free and postpaid, write to Michele Mac- 
Gill, 





SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


William Thomas Walsh 


The strange and beautiful 
story of the miraculous 
appearance of the Blessed 
Virgin to three humble 
shepherd children, and its 
world-wide significance. 
Orig. $3.50 65c 


DAMIEN THE LEPER 


John Farrow 


A story of courage, devo- 
tion and sacrifice that has 
become a living legend 
throughout the world. 
Orig. $3.00 65c 


MR. BLUE 


Myles Connolly 


A modern classic about a 
contemporary St. Francis 
that will make you pause 
and wonder about your 
own way of life. 

Orig. $2.50 50c 


THE CHURCH SPEAKS 
TO THE MODERN 
WORLD: 


The Social Teachings 
of Leo XIll 


Edited by Etienne Gilson 


The great encyclicals of 
Pope Leo XIII, arranged 
as he suggested, present- 
ing his social order. Intro- 
duction and notes by the 
distinguished philosopher, 
Etienne Gilson 

New Book 95c 
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THE SPIRIT OF 
CATHOLICISM 


Karl Adam 


A brilliant exposition of 
Catholicism and an ex- 
planation of the true spirit 
of the Catholic Church. 
Orig. $3.75 75c 


A POPULAR HISTORY 
OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Philip Hughes 
A complete one - volume 
history of the Church 
from its earliest days 
down to the contemporary 


scene. 
Orig. $3.75 85c 


DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY PRIEST 


Georges Bernanos 


A compassionate novel of 
French village life that 
reflects the spiritual con- 
flicts and struggles of all 
mankind. 

Orig. $4.00 65c 


PEACE OF SOUL 


Fulton J. Sheen 


A brilliant, significant 
message of inspiration for 
those troubled souls seek- 
ing peace in the turbulent 
modern atomic age. 

Orig. $3.00 75c 





INTEREST .... 


Catholic letters.” 


support.” 





famous books sold for prices up to $4.00. 


“A major development in the history of American 


—AMERICA 


“Catholic readers should—and will—welcome this 
new venture with their complete and enthusiastic 


—THE PILOT 





po “An unmatched opportunity to acquire an inex- 
pensive and thoroughly serviceable library of Cath- 
olic titles.” —THE SIGN 

Dio “A giant step in the right direction.” 
M —INFORMATION 


LOW-PRICED, DELUXE POCKET-SIZED EDITIONS OF OUTSTANDING CATHOLIC WORKS FOR EVERY TASTE AND 


already acclaimed in advance in every important Catholic publication. The original editions of these 
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ANNE 
CATHERINE 
EMMERICH 


newly translated by 
SIR MICHAEL PALAIRET 





THE LIFE 


OF THE 


BLESSED 
VIRGIN 
MARY 


(the October selection of The 
Catholic Literary Foundation) 


Tuis remarkable book — one of 
the spiritual classics of the Western 
World — astounds and fascinates its 
readers. Although no more than hu- 
man value is claimed for the visions, 
they are an almost unsurpassed aid to 
meditation on the hidden life of Our 
Lady. Their intimate and graphic de- 
scriptions of ancient Jewish lore have 
astounded scholars with their factual 
accuracy. 


THE excellent translation of Sir 
Michael ' Palairet is from the Ger- 
man transcriptions of Clemens Bren- 
tano who also gave us The Dolorous 
Passion, now in its twenty first edi- 
tion. 


THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED 


|, ea $3.75 
THE DOLORGUS PASSION 
Or I ID cincrretisectensincni $2.50 


Both books available at all bookstores 


TEMPLEGATE 
Box 963 


Springfield, Ill. 
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ARRIVAL OF MODERN JEWS 


Editor: Miss Grumbach deserves our thanks 
for her pertinent and sympathetic article, 
“The Arrival of Modern Jews.” She deserves 
our thanks for sharing with us her under- 
standing of, her sensitivity to, some of the 
wonders of grace in our time. But I regret 
that she did not write with the care her sub- 
ject, and indeed all writing, demands. It is 
not enough for a writer to have good will— 
and Miss Grumbach’s is the best—responsibil- 
ity to truth begs for hard work. 

To mention some of the errors that slipped 
by her: she calls the former Chief Rabbi of 
Rome Emilio Zolli. His given name was Israel, 
however, and in baptism he took the Pope’s 
baptismal name, Eugenio. 

Irwin Edman is described as a “perspica- 
cious writer on the mind of Paul.” Whatever 
he was (God have mercy on his soul!), this 
he was not. 

Looking at the first few pages of We Have 
Been Friends Together, is it possible to say, 
as Miss Grumbach does, that Raissa Maritain 
“seems never to have been touched by her 
parents’ faith”? To say of her that “in breezy 
but sincere fashion she seems to have almost 
been converted by association” is not only 
untrue but, I am afraid, highhanded. And is 
it not an understatement to speak of the 
Jewish situation in Russia, where Jews were 
the victims of pogroms, where they were ter- 
rorized, when not massacred, by mobs march- 
ing in the name of the Czar and with the 
cross as their banner, as “precarious”? 

Miss Grumbach lists among those Jews who 
have been kept from entering the Church “by 
a sense of loyalty to the persecuted,” Simone 
Weil. This is hardly exact. What kept Simone 
Weil from the font was, to put it simply, her 
feeling that the Church was too Jewish and 
not sufficiently Greek. 

Reporting on Karl Stern, Miss Grumbach 
tells us that after his baptism he found that 
“Christianity was not an analgesic against ra- 
cial pain but rather a renewal of it in its orig- 
inal locale.” Christianity—a renewal of racial 
pain? Hard as I try, I do not understand. 

The account of Edith Stein I think far from 
satisfactory. What does Miss Grumbach mean 
by “complex intellectual pride”? Edith Stein’s 
persistent, relentless search for truth? Miss 
Grumbach (here, as elsewhere in the article, 
using the word “race” too freely) speaks of 
Edith Stein’s “strong racial feelings,” but her 
“feelings” were rather deep spiritual ties to 
the people of Christ and His mother. Nor is 
it correct to say that she “chose martyrdom.” 
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She actually sought safety in other lands, by 
when instead the cross was laid on her. de 
received it gladly: “Hail cross, thoy fic 
hope,” was her prayer. It is therefore pain 
to see Miss Grumbach write: “Edith Stein 
chose martyrdom for a faith of which she w 
no longer a part.” The sentence as it ter 
makes Edith Stein an apostate; what Miss 
Grumbach really wanted to say was that 
Edith Stein had offered her life and her death 
for her brethren, the Jews, that they might 
discover Christ. 

If I may end with a small matter concem. 
ing myself: Miss Grumbach says that in the 
title of my book I denied Jewish resistance t) 
conversion only to demolish the claim in the 
book itself. Of course, I could never have 
made such a claim. What I did claim Was 
that Jews, who for centuries were silent aboyt 
Christ, now speak of Him again, and do » 
for the greater part, lovingly. What I did 
claim was that the seven philosophers of my 
book bespoke a change, were signs of hope. 
Perhaps Miss Grumbach was misled by q 
quirk of memory; she calls my book The 
Walls Are Crumbling, as if it meant that all 
resistance had fallen. But I called it Walls Are 
Crumbling,” without the definite article and 
using a progressive tense, meaning that some 
major barriers are slowly coming down, 
Whether they will crumble altogether d& 
pends not least on the loving wisdom of 
Catholics. 

Having said all this, may I thank Mis 
Grumbach once more? 

Rev. Joun M. O€sTERREICHER 
Institute of Judaeo-Christian Studies 
Seton Hall University 


AUTHOR INDEX 


Editor: We were delighted when the new 
issue of Books on Trial came, with “Author 
Index of Books in this Issue” at the head of 
the table of contents. This will be a great con- 
venience to librarians and we hope you get 
some other letters of congratulations. 


Frances: MARSHALL 
Periodicals Librarian 
Villanova College Library 


BOT SUPPLEMENT 


Editor: Congratulations on your really excel 
lent new supplement on travel and adventure 
books; and believe me, my enthusiasm for it 
is not diminished by the fact that there are 
three items on which I can provide further 
information. 

Both The Naked Island, by Russell Brat: 
don, and Elephant Bill, by J. H. Williams 
have been published in this country by Dor 
bleday; and D. H. Lawrence’s Sea and Sar 
dinia, listed as Out of Print, has just become 
available in the Doubleday Anchor Books * 
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The Books of Conservatism 


penntoes was a 
conservative, 
and so was Cicero; 
thus a man who, 
with Chesterton, be- 
lieves in “the democ- 
racy of the dead” 
will turn to the clas- 
sical world to find 
the roots of con- 
servative belief; he 
will read Aristotle’s 
Politics, and Cicero’s Offices and Re- 
public. The medieval world, profound- 
ly conservative in much, offers him 
Aquinas’ political works, and Dante’s 
treatise on monarchy. Turning to the 
Renaissance, he will pay especial atten- 
tion to Sir Thomas Elyot’s Boke Named 
the Governour and Richard Hooker's 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity—which last 
work, with its exposition of natural law, 
probably influenced Burke more than 
any other book. These thinkers were 
conservatives before “conservatism,” as a 
system of ideas, existed. 

For the terms “conservative” and “con- 
servatism” did not enter the English lan- 
guage until the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, when first French and 
German thinkers, and soon after English 
writers and statesmen, began using these 
words to describe the social ideas ex- 
pounded near the end of the eighteenth 
century by Edmund Burke, in his Re- 
flections on the Revolution in France 
and subsequent writings on the deluge 
of Jacobinism. “Conservatism” is de- 
rived from the Latin verb conservare, to 
keep or preserve. Thus a conservative is 
a person who, tending to prefer the old 
and tried to the novel and dubious, en- 
deavors to safeguard the institutions and 
convictions which his own generation 
has inherited from previous ages. Gen- 
erally speaking, the conservative hopes 
to reconcile what is most important in 
old customs and in the wisdom of his 
ancestors with the change that any so- 
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Russell Kirk 


By RUSSELL KIRK 


ciety must undergo if it is to endure. In 
contrast with the conservative, the reac- 
tionary desires a return to conditions of 
an earlier period; the liberal desires to 
experiment with existing institutions; 
and the radical desires to pull up exist- 
ing institutions by the roots and com- 
mence afresh. 

In recent decades, particularly in the 
United States, the word conservatism 
often has been employed loosely or as a 
term of contempt. But this is to abuse 
a respectable word, which has a fairly 
well-defined historical meaning. Con- 
servatism, substantially, means in the 
modern world adherence to a number 
of social principles first clearly enunciat- 
ed by Edmund Burke, and expounded 
in the United States and in Europe by 
writers and statesmen under Burke’s in- 
fluence. Conservatism is not purely po- 
litical: it extends to religious, education- 
al, economic, and literary ideas. Burke’s 
conservative philosophy is this, tersely 
put: if we are to have a just and or- 
dered society, we must respect the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, cautiously recon- 
cile the new with the old, and look sus- 
piciously upon radical abstractions. If 
we do these things, we shall all be safe 
together; if we fail to do them, we shall 
sink first into anarchy and then into ty- 
ranny. Six chief canons of conservative 
social thought may be discerned in the 
writings of Burke and his school: (1) 
belief that individuals and societies are 
governed by a divine purpose and in- 
telligence, to which we must endeavor 
to conform our ways; (2) affection for 
the variety and complexity of established 
customs and a free society; (3) belief 
that orders and classes are necessary in 
a society of high attainment, as contrast- 





Russell Kirk is the author of The 
Conservative Mind, from Burke to San- 
tayana. His latest book, A Program for 
Conservatives, was recently published 


by Henry Regnery Co. 


ed with a radical levelling democracy; 
(4) respect for the institution of private 
property, without which freedom can- 
not subsist; (5) trust in tradition and 
prescription, as distinguished from ab- 
stract speculation; (6) a cautious view 
of change and progress—combining, as 
Burke said, an ability to reform with a 
disposition to preserve. 

In the states of Europe, during and 
after the French Revolution, Burke's 
principles attracted to the conservation 
of traditional society a great number of 
men of high talent, among them Mais. 
tre, Bonald, Chateaubriand, Gentz, Gor. 
res, Savigny, Schlegel, and Stolberg, 
Of these, the greatest name is that of 
Joseph de Maistre, whose books Du 
Pape, De L’eglise gallicane, and Soirees 
de St. Petersbourg applied the general 
ideas of Burke to France and to the 
Catholic Church. French conservatism 
cannot be taken up in detail here; but 
it is worth remarking that ardent Cath- 
olics like de Maistre found no difhculty 
in adapting Burke’s principles to their 
ultramontane disputes, since Burke was 
so sympathetic toward Catholics, and 
had done so much for their cause in 
Ireland that even Boswell suspected 
Burke of being a Jesuit in disguise. 

In England, many of the principd 
Romantics became the disciples of Bur 
ke, notably Scott, Coleridge, Southey, 
and Wordsworth. The principal politica 
treatises of these thinkers (recently te 





printed in a convenient book edited by 
Mr. R. J. White) are Coleridge’s Ly 
Sermons and The Constitution o} 
Church and State. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, the conservative 
tradition in England did not lack fo 
defenders. Cardinal Newman, though 
he wrote no political tracts, was perhaps 
the greatest conservative of the century, 
Disraeli’s novels, particularly Sybil, wer 
the popular expression of conservativt 
reform; J. F. Stephen’s Liberty, Equi 
ity, Fraternity was a thundering answe 
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the liberalism of John Stuart Mill; 
and, as the century closed, the books of 
W. H. Mallock took up the cause of 
religious faith and traditional establish- 
ments against the new collectivism. 


y AMERICA, a native conservatism, in 
the tradition of English and colonial 


public suspicious of abstraction and in- 
novatiation long before the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution. The 
Federalist Papers, full of a practical wis- 
dom, and secure upon the basis of his- 
torical experience, did their work in ob- 
taining a conservative division of au- 
thority and guarantee of the rights of 
property. Two fat political works sel- 
dom read, John Adams’ Defence of the 
Constitutions and his Discourses on 
Davila, are the most thorough expres- 
sion of the empirical conservatism of the 
Federalists. This conservatism was the 
legacy of the colonial thinkers, as Pro- 
fessor Clinton Rossiter has recently 
shown in a work of high historical schol- 
aship, Seedtime of the Republic CHar- 
court, Brace, 1953). With the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, the native 
American conservatism began to take on 
the form and language of Burke's 
school, so that one can trace the influ- 
ence of Burke’s thought all the way 
from John Quincy Adams to Woodrow 
Wilson and beyond. 

In the Southern states, despite the 
strong conservative bent of that society, 
no really important conservative book 
appeared until Calhoun, to defend the 
Southern and agricultural interests, 
wrote his Disquisition on Government 
and his Discourse on the Constitution 
and Government of the United States. 
These works of theory, too long out of 
print, are now available in Calhoun: 
Basic Documents (Bald Eagle Press, 
1952). Several critical studies of Cal- 
houn have appeared in recent years, 
among them Miss Margaret Coit’s John 
C. Calhoun, American Portrait (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1950), Mr. Charles M. 
Wiltse’s John C. Calhoun (3 vols., 





Bobbs - Merrill, 1944-1951), and Mr. 
August O. Spain’s Political Theory of 
John C. Calhoun (Bookman Associates, 
1951). A study of the thought of Cal- 
houn’s precursor, John Randolph, has 
been written by the author of this ar- 
ticle: Randolph of Roanoke (University 
of Chicago Press, 1951). 

After Calhoun, the only conservative 
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liberties, made the founders of the Re-' 





Edmund Burke, Cardinal Newman, John Calhoun, Orestes Brownson, Henry Adams 
and T. S. Eliot: Safeguarding that which has been inherited from previous ages 


book of the first rank to be written by a 
Southerner was Alexander H. Stephens’ 
Constitutional View of the Late War 
Between the States, published in 1868- 
70. Mr. Daniel Boorstin, in his Genius 
of American Politics (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953), remarks that this very 
ante-bellum date of publication of a 
work of Confederate apologetics suggests 
the unique continuity of American in- 
stitutions: “We can begin to grasp the 
true proportions of what I have called 
the continuity of the history of the 
United States, as contrasted with that 
of the countries of western Europe, if 
we try to imagine the leader of a defeat- 
ed party in any of the recent European 
civil wars producing a heavy scholarly 
treatise proving that he had been in the 
right strictly from the point of view of 
constitutional theory.” Mr. Boorstin, in- 
cidentally, maintains that American con- 
servatism is principally a juristic, rather 
than a theoretical, matter; and his own 
book is a distinguished example of con- 
servatism rising superior to ideology. 


In the North, during the years before 
and during and after the Civil War, the 
most important conservative writer was 
Orestes Brownson, a Yankee of Yankees, 
an admirer of Calhoun but a firm 
Unionist, a Catholic thinker of genius. 
His collected works, published at De- 
troit in twenty volumes between 1882 
and 1887, are not easy to obtain, and 
his several volumes of essays and his 
American Republic are scarce books; 
nor is there any thorough life of him, 
though several valuable monographs 
touching upon aspects of his thought 
have appeared in recent years. A selec- 
tion from his political essays, edited by 
the present writer, will be published. by 
the Henry Regnery Company within a 
few months. 

The period from the crushing of the 
Confederacy to the years immediately 
preceding the First World War was a 
bitter one for conservatives; and the 
truest conservative thinkers, or men of 
conservative instinct, like Henry Adams, 
wrote little that had directly to do with 
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New Fall Books 
More Blessed Than Kings 


Vincent P. McCorry, S.J.—Essays on 
certain minor characters in the Four Gos- 
pels, such as Simeon, Mary and Martha, 
and Mrs. Zebedee. The present work dis- 
plays the same fine sense of humor as the 
author’s previous books—Most Worthy of 
All Praise, As We Ought and Those Ter- 
rible Teens. 

$3.00 


My Servant, Catherine 


By Arrigo Levasti, trans. by Dorothy M. 
White—A new biography of St. Catherine 
of Siena in which the author combines a 
precise critical analysis with a warm and 
lively spiritual sympathy for his subject. 

$4.00 





Rome and Russia 
A Tragedy of Errors 


By Sister Mary Just of Maryknoll — In 
this brilliant summary of Russian rela- 
tions to Rome Sister Mary Just shows the 
tragic blunders that led to the schism and 
the intrigues that blocked reunion. 
$3.00 


The Human Element in the 
Church of Christ 


By Rev. Paul Simon—This thought pro- 
voking book makes the human element in 
the Church understandable to every think- 
ing person. It shows that the Church is 
independent of human weakness, and that 
her work and success are the triumph of 
her Divine Founder. 





$2.75 
Poverty 


By Various Authors, trans. from the 
French by Lancelot C. Sheppard — Vol- 
ume four of the Religious Life Series con- 
siders not only the evangelical and mo- 
nastic command to “sell all and follow 
Christ” but also the canonical and eco- 
nomic matters concerned with the vow of 
Poverty. 

$3.75 


The Priest at Prayer 


By Eugenio Escribano, C.M., trans. by 
Bernard Buckley, C.M.—A deeply spirit- 
ual book of meditation for priests. Ideal 
for priests’ retreats but also intended as 
a faithful companion to be used in their 
daily life and work. $3.75 


Listen, My Children 


Talks on the Creed 
and the Commandments 


By Rev. Raymond Gribbin—The contents 
of our holy faith expressed in a simple 
and pleasant manner for all Christ’s “lit- 
tle ones.” Children will find this book easy 
to understand, written in their own lan- 
guage and full of interest. 





$2.00 
Wherever good books are sold 
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politics and society. Attempts have been 
made to describe men like Francis Lieb- 
er and John W. Burgess as “conserva- 
tives”; but in truth they were liberals of 
the European pattern, although in some 
matters their views coincided with those 
of conservatives. Perhaps the best exam- 
ple of the merging of liberal and con- 
servative elements is William Graham 
Sumner, whose little book What Social 
Classes Owe to Each Other, published 
in 1883, has recently been reprinted by 
the Caxton Printers. 

Indeed, the whole period from 1865 
to very recent years has been badly neg- 
lected by the historians of ideas in the 
United States, or rather only one side 
of the picture, and that the liberal side, 
has been presented — chiefly under the 
influence of Parrington. An intelligent 
treatment of a representative conserva- 
tive of the turn of the century is Mr. 
Richard W. Leopold’s Elihu Root and 
the Conservative Tradition (Little, 
Brown, 1954). I hope to discuss the pe- 
riod at some length in a short history 
of American conservatism which I am 
to prepare for the University of Chicago 
Press. 


B" aBoutT the end of the first decade 
of our century, a remarkable revival 
of thinking conservatism commenced in 
the United States, under the influence 
of humanistic scholars, principally Irv- 
ing Babbitt and Paul Elmer More; they 
continued writing well into the thirties. 
Most of their books are now out of print; 
but Babbitt’s Democracy and Leadership 
(Houghton, Mifflin) was reprinted last 
year, and high time it was, for that is 
one of the half-dozen most important 
works of American political thought. 
More’s opinions, expressed in the great 
bulk of his Shelburne Essays and New 
Shelburne Essays, are perhaps most con- 
cisely put in Aristocracy and Justice 
(1915). We are going to hear more and 
more of these two humanists, during the 
next few years. 

During the thirties, the South, too, 
experienced a revival of conservative 
thought—the Southern Agrarian school, 
whose manifesto was I'll Take My 
Stand. The most influential book to 
emerge from this group was Mr. Don- 
ald Davidson’s The Attack on Leviathan 
(University of North Carolina Press, 
1938). Most of the contributors to I'll 
Take My Stand still are active in Amer- 
ican letters and universities. 





Most of the critical and scholarly jour- 
nals, however, and much of the more 
popular press, fiercely attacked both the 
humanists and the agrarians; for the lib- 
erals, the collectivists, and the pragmat- 
ists then dominated publishing and the 
world of scholarship even more thor- 
oughly than they do today. The coming 


~ of the Depression and the New Deal 


seemed, for a time, to have given the 
quietus to conservative thought; liberals 
and radicals exulted over the conserva- 
tives’ rout. Mr. William J. Newman, in 
the Twentieth Century (January, 1953), 
describes the state of mind of the tr- 
umphant writers of the Left: 


The New Deal was perhaps their greatest 
opportunity for the making of political 
myths. With few exceptions they gave unit- 
ed support to the Roosevelt administrations, 
and by their pens and their eager tongues 
created the myth of Jeffersonian democracy 
reborn. The enemy was big business; the 
hero, the worker: a simple equation which 
furnished material for righteous indigna- 
tion. It was not the professional politicians 
or the paid propagandists who poured out 
wholesale the myths of the era. They were 
left far behind in the articulate, babbling 
enthusiasm of writers, painters, and scholars 
for the discovery of eternal truths. . . . The 
philosophy of agrarian democracy was ap 
plied to a centralized bureaucracy, and the 
personal trauma of a James Farrell was seen 
to have immense social significance. Major- 
ity rule versus minority rights was the cen- 
tre of prolonged philosophical controversies 
in which dignified constitutional lawyers 
thought they were reproducing the atmo- 
sphere of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. Labour unions became the symbol of 
a new collectivism. Political emotionalism 
was restored to America; history and life 
were divided into two parts, the good and 
the bad, the spirit and the flesh. 


Thus the liberals, Mr. Newman con- 
tinues, succeeded in bemusing a gen- 
eration. But the tremendous events of 
the past fifteen years have blasted the 
liberal myth, and left the liberal intel- 
lectual desolate. The crisis of today. is 
not the crisis for which liberalism was 
reared: 

Increasingly driven back upon its contradic 

tion between individualism and etatisme, its 

slogans either irrelevant or dully repetitive, 
and its opponents greedily picking its bones, 
it has lost its hold as a picture of life as 
it is and should be. . . . Those who cling to 
it do as the shipwrecked man does to a raft 

—desperately, but without much idea as to 

where it will take him. Others have aba 

doned it with much rhetorical flourish. Stil 
others have lost their clear vision and find 
it reduced to a golden mist of abstractions. | 

Contrasting strongly with this conf 
sion of dismayed liberals, conservative 
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Recollections 


of a 


Book Collector 


By LOUIS HASLEY 


eT actively collecting books, 
mainly by default of others in the 
family, along about the eighth grade. 
Among us there was no background of 
books. We didn’t turn to books much 
oftener than we went coasting or fish- 
ing, but when we did it was always 
with delight. Being busy Iowa farmers 
in the first quarter of the century, we 
didn’t buy books except as required for 
school, or as a rare personal gift Cusual- 
ly only children were the lucky receiv- 
ers), and such books as we-got were at 
length handed down, lost, or stored ob- 
surely in drawers or attic boxes. From 
time to time the place of their repose 
was rediscovered and their dust dis- 
turbed; whereupon being exhumed solo 
or in the family circle, they became a 
three days’ living wonder; and then 
somehow, like the phoenix, they settled 
back into their immemorial ashes. I, as 
the youngest of eight children, found 
myself the sole claimant of a small num- 
ber of books abandoned by my five sis- 
ters and two brothers. 

After my parents died, we moved the 
half mile from our farm into the small 
county-seat town. There we lived only 
one block from the little public library, 
where I soon became as familiar as the 
dust on the shelves. I took out only one 

k at a time, but some days I made a 
second trip, having finished reading the 
book which I had taken out earlier that 
day, 

It was not “worthwhile” stuff that I 


tead—mainly stories about boy scouts, 


athletics, boarding schools, jungle dwell- 
ets and untamed stallions of the golden 
West. They were written by such 
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doughty knights of 
the steel-tipped pen 
as William Hey- 
liger, Eugene Stra- 
temeyer, Edgar Rice 
Burroughs and Zane 
Grey. But if they 
were not Literature, 
they did me, I’m 
sure, no harm, af- 
fording me, on the 





contrary, an intense- “ .. his arms loaded with prizes!” 


ly absorbing inter- 
est; and with such books I began a good 
habit of reading that became, years later, 
a habit of good reading. At this time my 
sisters often complained that I didn’t 
come to meals when called. The expla- 
nation was simple: I didn’t hear the call, 
having my ears, eyes and nose in a 
book. Still, I was no bookworm. 
Impetus for book collecting was fur- 
nished by a pine desk which I made in 
ninth grade manual training class and 
which I brought proudly home, where, 
with the approval of my two sisters, it 
was installed in a corner of our living 
room. I now mustered what books I 
could, though quickly being forced to 
relinquish several which I had mistak- 
enly thought discarded by other mem- 
bers of the family, who accused me of 
finding things nobody had lost. These 
books numbered, I seem to remember, 
twenty-seven. And each was numbered 
—numbered and inscribed as being my 





Louis Hasley is a Professor of English 
at the University of Notre Dame and 
the Director of the Notre Dame Writers’ 
Conference. 


property. One of them was a black 
bound life of Lincoln (by Tarbell?) 
which also carried another inscription: 
“Property of Iowa County School Dist. 
+2.” Which member of our family was 
the negligent borrower from Empire 
School in the days when we lived near 
it no one seemed to know. Of the sev- 
eral other books I remember, one was a 
fourth-grade reader holding for me an 
inestimably precious poem, “Kentucky 
Belle,” beginning 

Summer of sixty-three, Sir, and Conrad had 

gone away, 


Gone to the country town, Sir, to sell our 
first load of hay. 


Another was Wild Animals I Have 
Known, by Emest Thompson-Seton. 
There were also, I think, two Horatio 
Alger books (ah, lost horizons!), and a 
thick tome called Twenty Years O’ Hus- 
tlin’, which I’m sure I never more than 
momentarily violated. 

So far as I now know, I took only one 
book along when I went away to col- 
lege (a Sunday-school book called The 
Visible Church, by Reverend John F. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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An Important Step 
To a New Humanity 


Tue Tuiep Revo.ution, by Karl Stern. 
Harcourt. 306 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 


The revolutions to which the title of 
this book refers are neither political nor 
economic, not that of 1789, of 1917, nor 
the industrial revolution. They are rev- 
olutions in the field of ideas, which pro- 
foundly influenced the manner in which 
man conceives of himself. The first was 
that initiated by Copernicus and it de- 
stroyed the belief that this earth, and 
man on it, occupy the center of the 
universe. The second came with Dar- 
win and it deprived man of his unique 
position in the realm of life. The third 
is linked to the work of Freud which 
dethroned reason and depicted man as 
the victim of unconscious and irrational 
drives. Each of these revolutions seemed 
to threaten the convictions by which 
man had lived in the past and, partic- 
ularly, to render inacceptable all reli- 
gious beliefs for the enlightened, mod- 
ern, progressive mind. But faith with- 
stood the impact of the two first revolu- 
tions whose ideas found, though with 
certain limitations and corrections, their 
place within a religious world-picture. 
It is the contention of the author that 
the same may be said of Freud’s revolu- 
tion. Stern’s argument goes even fur- 
ther. Not only do the tenets of Freudian 
psychology, so far as they are strictly 
such and not statements on matters 
philosophical or religious, appear to 
Stern as compatible with a Christian 
world-view, but he envisages them as 
born out of an ultimately Christian con- 
ception of human nature. 

This argument is ably presented. The 
author endeavors to separate from its 
untenable philosophical suppositions the 
positive content of Freud’s doctrine. He 
wants to show that Freudian psycho- 
analysis may be used advantageously in 
the treatment of mental troubles, even 
that it has to be used, and that it re- 
quires a supplementation by a concep- 
tion of human nature which would take 
account of other aspects in man besides 
those Freud considered. Such attempts 
have been made by others too. While it 
has to be recognized that Stern is more 
convincing. in’ many regards than his 
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predecessors were, it still remains ques- 
tionable how far he has succeeded. 
Sometimes one gets the impression that 
his statements could be translated, as it 
were, into a non-Freudian language 
without losing any of their significance. 
It also seems to this reviewer that the 
author does not always distinguish suf- 
ficiently between facts and constructs. 
It should not be forgotten that many of 
the terms used in psychology—whether 
Freud’s or another’s—are essentially me- 
taphorical and that the same observa- 
tions may be couched in other forms, if 
another frame of reference is used, with- 
out being denied so far as the factual 
element is concerned. 

There are almost no references to the 
work of other psychologists and _philo- 
sophers. This is regrettable because 
Stern’s ideas are paralleled by those of 
others, especially of certain psychiat- 
rists in Europe. Thus it would appear 
that to the “third revolution” is going 
to happen what happened to the two 
other revolutions: their extreme claims 
gradually were reduced and their sig- 
nificance appeared in a less glaring 
light. Today it is realized that the Co- 
pernican revolution is more one of 
method—a more convenient way to cal- 
culate astronomical data—than one of 
principle; a choice of a frame of refer- 
ence rather than a statement of uncon- 
trovertible truth. Nor has the theory of 
evolution, be it in its original Darwinian 
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or in some other form, been immune to 
criticism. One may presume that the 
fate of Freudian doctrine will be similar. 
Stern’s work may well mark a step to- 
wards this. 

The author is competent when he 
deals with questions of psychiatry and 
psychology, and one will largely approve 
of what he has to say on the meanin 
and nature of religious life. He is less 
fortunate when he ventures into fields 
extraneous to his work. Apart from some 
factual errors—catharsis never meant 
what he thinks it did, empathy is not a 
term of W. Dilthey but was introduced 
by Th. Lipps—there is the statement 
that philosophy has nothing to say or 
no right to judge on theories concerning 
real facts. Philosophy, of course, does 
not pass on facts; if it did sometimes in 
the past, it was by an undue expansion 
of its domain and it had to pay the pen- 
alty for this transgression. But it is pre- 
cisely the task—and the right —of phi- 
losophy to subject theories, especially 
those aiming at a general conception of 
human nature, to critical examination. 
It is philosophy which distinguishes be- 
tween facts and constructs, and evalu- 
ates the latter in the light of general 
principles. A particular discipline is not 
under the obligation nor is it able to 
evaluate its own last presuppositions. To 
uncover these one has to envisage them 
from some vantage point outside, which 
cannot be any other than that of phi- 
losophy. 

But, whatever questions or doubts the 
perusal of Stern’s book may arouse, it 
deserves to be studied and it will cer- 
tainly contribute much to clarifying a 
controversial matter. One is particularly 
grateful for the author's emphatic and 
impressive reinstatement of man as a 
person and spiritual being. In this re 
gard there is one brief reference to the 
Christian philosopher Gabriel Marcel, 
whose ideas have not hitherto been giv- 
en the consideration they deserve. The 
views of this thinker, and of some others 
too, seem to indicate that the “third rev- 
olution” is drawing to its end and is to 
be followed by a fourth, that of the 
spirit against matter, of the truly hw 
man against technology, of hope in 
“things unseen” against the despair o 
an “age of anxiety.” Stern’s book may 
well prove to be an important step on 
the way to a new humanity and a new 
conception of man. It should be widely 
read and seriously considered. 
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Influence of Abundance 

On American Character 
PEOPLE OF Pienty, by David M. Pot- 
ter, University of Chicago Press. 219 
pp. $3.90. 

Reviewed by Gordan C. Zahn 





| literature assuming typicality of char- 
acter on the basis of nationality designa- 
> 1 tion may take several forms. There are 
TT the depths of nativistic stereotypes in 
’ } which the writer’s Cand reader’s) own 
nationality group is personified in the 
Hero Ideal—as, to cite a recent tragic 
example, in the Herrenvolk - Siegfried 
complex—and all others are held in scorn 
or viewed with outright disgust or even 
hatred. Less vicious, but more frequent, 
} | ae the “scholarly” treatments of such 
things as “the British mentality,” “Ger- 
man ingenuity,” or “the gadget-loving 
American.” It is a rare pleasure, indeed, 
to be able to applaud Professor Potter’s 
careful and extremely cogent contribu- 
tion to this pitfall-ridden category of 
writings. 

In this published version of a series 
of lectures delivered at the University 
of Chicago, Potter begins by reviewing 
the history of national character litera- 
ture. Until recent. times, his own dis- 
cipline, history, held something of a 
monopoly over the use of the much- 
abused concept; and it is to his credit 
that he lays bare the inadequacy of the 
treatment given it by his fellow prac- 
titioners of that great art. More recent- 
ly, the “behavioral sciences” (including, 
in his usage, psychology, anthropology, 
and sociology—particularly in their cur- 
rent psychoanalytic cast) have entered 
the area, not so much in their concern 
over the use of the “national character” 
concept but, rather, with a new focus 
on the manner in which such “charac- 
ter’ does develop through social and cul- 
tural forces operating upon and through 
individuals. To be sure, some criticism 
may be levelled at the examples he has 
chosen to illustrate this healthy trend: 
for instance, the Riesman contribution 
(The Lonely Crowd) strikes this review- 
er as being highly, over-valued in that 
it might just as easily serve as a horrible 
example of how broad generalizations 
supported by superficial and often flip 
illustrations may gain widespread ac- 
| ceptance. This, however, is a matter of 
individual judgment and does not de- 
tract from the worth of Potter’s thesis. 


The bulk of the book develops Pot- 
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David Potter: Our “national character” 


ter’s analysis of the factor of economic 
abundance as a major force in the for- 
mation of the American character. Any 
focus upon a single factor leads to over- 
generalized effects; however, his argu- 
ment reveals many compelling insights 
that support his position and quite out- 
weigh its deficiencies. Particular men- 
tion must be made of his brilliant treat- 
ment of advertising as the institution of 
abundance. Few behavioral scientists 
have matched this outsider’s perform- 
ance in their own special province. 
These accomplishments are enough to 
recommend the first two chapters—in 
which Potter discusses the proper rela- 
tionship between the behavioral sciences 
and the art of history in the study of 
national character—to the respectful at- 
tention of the practitioners of both. 


A Reply to Indictment 
Of Christian Civilization 
Tue Lie Asout tHe West, by Doug- 
las Jerrold. Sheed and Ward. 85 pp. 
$1.75. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 
The importance of this little book is out 
of all proportion to its size. It is a reply 
to Professor Toynbee’s indictment of 
Christian civilization in the Reith Lec- 
tures, a series sponsored annually by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, and 
hence invested with at least quasi-gov- 
ernmental approval. The purpose of the 
lectures is to present to the BBC audi- 
ence a discussion, by an outstanding 
scholar, of some contemporary world 
problem worthy of consideration. In ex- 


tending the invitation to Arnold Toyn- 
bee, BBC honored both itself and its 
guest-speaker, and incidentally paved 
the way for a lively literary controversy 
in the British press, notably in the Lon- 
don Times Literary Supplement and The 
Tablet. First serialized in current issues 
of The Listener, the lectures subse- 
quently appeared in book form, The 
World and the West (Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1953). 

When BBC suggested that Mr. Toyn- 
bee select for the subject of his Reith 
Lectures some topic treated in the newly 
issued volumes of his massive Study of 
History, he chose a dialectical theory of 
history described as one of challenge 
and response. In this view of history 
each civilization challenges those outside 
its own orbit and in so doing stimulates 
a response or counter-challenge. In time 
one of these cultures becomes dominant, 
lords it over the others, only to give way 
in turn to another response to its own 
challenge and so on ad infinitum. 

In the encounter between “the 
World” and “the West,” argues Mr. 
Toynbee, the latter has been the ag- 
gressor for the last four and a half cen- 
turies, as the history of Russia, India 
and the Far East testifies. This Western 
dominance was secured and maintained 
primarily through technological superi- 
ority over less advanced victims who 
eventually learned their lesson: that 
only by adopting the weapons of the 
aggressor could they survive. 

Although the Professor nowhere states 
precisely the geographical limits of “the 
West,” it is clear that the “aggressor” 
of which he speaks is the Christian 
civilization of Western Europe. Ignor- 
ing its unique spiritual achievement in 
the fusion of the Graeco-Roman and 
barbarian cultures into the respublica 
Christiana, ignoring also the spiritual 
and intellectual contributions of techn- 
nology to the advancement of the race, 
he stresses only its degrading and de- 
structive aspects. Into the spiritual vac- 
uum thus created has moved the new 
Christian heresy, Communism, which 
by this time has mastered the weapons 
of its adversary and is now moving from 
the technological to the spiritual plane. 
The West has lost the initiative; the 
enemy is already at the gates. 

And the outcome? Mr. Toynbee does 
not prophesy. Protesting that he is 
neither atheist nor Communist, that he 
does not wish for the triumph of Com- 
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munism, he nevertheiess contends that, 
in comparison with a Christianity which 
has disintegrated into a materialistic 
technology, Communism is a spiritual 
creed. Moreover, it is needless to argue, 
he adds, “as to the value of Christian 
ethics or the truth of Christian dogma, 
because, perhaps unfortunately, no one 
either practices the one or believes the 
other.” 

“This misdescription of our contem- 
porary civilization,’ observes Mr. Jer- 
rold, “must be explicitly challenged.” 
And challenge it, he does. In masterly 
fashion he examines Toynbee’s thesis, 
points out the flaws in his arguments, 
the inaccuracies in his history, and states 
the case for Christian civilization. If 
some critics contend that Mr. Jerrold 
also “befogs the issues,’ most readers 
will concede that he has exposed “the 
lie about the West” for what it is. 


Philosopher Considers 

Meaning of Apocalypse 

Tue Enp oF Time, by Josef Pieper. 
Translated by Michael Bullock. Pan- 
theon. 157 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Edward Gargan 


The layman normally expects from the 
man reflecting on the philosophy of his- 
tory a breath-taking panorama of man’s 
pilgrimage on this earth. He anticipates 
that he who philosophizes on _ history 
will bind together in a bright synthesis 
threads of history as diverse as the hap- 
penings in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley 
during the Early Bronze Age and the 
will to power of the English nation in 
the reign of Queen Victoria. Mr. Pieper 
is at complete odds with such a concep- 
tion of the task of the philosopher. His 
starting point is the premise that “in 
history, it is not the past, not ‘what ac- 
tually happened,’ which is of philosoph- 
ical interest,” but rather that the prob- 
lem of the end of history is the valid 
philosophical question. In pursuing the 
implications of this formidable question, 
Mr. Pieper has written a most signifi- 
cant book on the meaning of the Apo- 
calypse for modern man. 

It is Pieper’s bold conviction that the 
man who “believingly accepts the Apo- 
calyptic prophecy of the end of time” 
participates in a _ special experience 
which enables him to understand in a 
truly radical manner the historical world 
of which he is a part. From the height 
of prophecy, the man of insight will see 
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in the events and personalities of his 
own time obscure, but nevertheless val- 
id, prefigurations of the conditions of 
the world prophesied for the end of 
time. Events appraised thus from the 
vantage point of the beginning and the 
end of time take on a meaning which, 
for the Christian, far transcends in sig- 
nificance the conclusions of the histori- 
an who offers a mere cultural synthesis 
of man’s history. 

Though the value of the study of the 
Apocalypse is little appreciated in our 
age, Pieper presents a very pertinent an- 
alysis of some of the philosophers who 
have paid attention to it. Here ,he is 
equally exciting when he recalls St. 
Thomas’ reflections and when he crit- 
icizes the readings ef the Apocalypse by 
such men as Kant, Fichte, Novalis, Gor- 
res. Pieper’s description of the German 
philosophers who have faced the prob- 
lems inherent in the Apocalypse is es- 
pecially interesting when it is recognized 
that his own experience is that of a 
man who witnessed all the horror of the 
Nazi state and its leviathan ambition to 
build a totalitarian world. This sorrow- 
ful education, measured in the light of 
the Apocalypse, gives a special quality 
of poignancy to Pieper’s description of 
what, in the political order, mankind 
may expect at the end of time. As Pieper 
presents this moment, “the End will be 
characterized by one single governmen- 
tal structure equipped with prodigious 
power, which fails to establish any genu- 
ine order.” 

The catastrophic promises of the Apo- 
calypse have perhaps naturally disin- 
clined many men from its study. It is 
a particular merit of Pieper’s book that 





From “The American Christmas” 


“This figure ... is truly formidable” 


his meditations on this fate which awaits 
mankind provokes an optimism which 
he succeeds in subtly communicating 
to those of his readers who have leg 
manifest fortitude. In his reading of the 
Apocalypse, despair is foreign to the 
Christian mind and heart. The Chris. 
tian attitude to history is described as 
one occupied “less by perpetual contem. 
plation of the final catastrophe than by 
a mute readiness, and most of all by 
activity within history.” , 


Sociological Study 
Of Santa Claus 
Tue American CuristMas, by James 

H. Barnett. Macmillan. 173 pp. $2.95, 

Reviewed by R. W. Faulhaber 
Professor Barnett’s work is a first and 
tentative approximation to an analysis 
of the meaning of the American folk 
celebration —a ticklish subject handled 
with care. 

It is relieving to discover that Profes- 
sor Barnett has no particular ax to grind. 
He traces the development of the Amer- 
ican Christmas from colonial times to 
the present and describes and _ assesses 
its contemporary character and functions 
with a lack of emotional bias such that 
one wonders how he himself “feels” 
about Christmas. But his study is not 
without insight for he can write: “ 
Santa Claus is the symbol with 
which most Americans must come to 
terms at some time in their lives.” 

One of the important results of this 
effort is the conclusion—which can be 
taken as fact—that the religious and sec- 
ular elements of Christmas have been 
fused into a truly national festival which 
draws its vitality from many sources and 
that there is no foreseeable separation. 
It is not that Christmas has the same 
significance for all individuals and 
groups, but that there is enough shar 
ing among a variety of meanings that 
no one can entirely separate . himself 
from Christmas. Those who want to 
“Put Christ Back into Christmas” may 
submerge Santa, for example, but they 
must still celebrate Christ’s birthday as 
a festive occasion, even though they stop 
well short of the office party orgy, a lat 
ter day development. 

This figure of Santa Claus is truly 
formidable. He has, of course, many ex 
planations and antecedents not peculiar- 
ly American—the Three Kings, St. 
Nicholas, etc. But the American Santa 
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Claus of today is decidedly a cultural 
export of the United States; he is an 
American. And in this respect it is im- 
portant to notice that for Americans 
Santa Claus, as the symbol of the Gift 
Bringer, reflects the fundamental op- 
timism of the American “way” of life, 
that is, belief in the “continuing possi- 
bility of unexpected good fortune for 
all.” Denial of Santa in these circum- 
stances would be a symbolic rejection 
of an important article of faith in Amer- 
ican culture. 

There is much to reflect upon if one 
joins Professor Barnett in a candid look 
at Christmas a la American. 


Part of Man’s Experience 
Love AND VIOLENCE, edited by Bruno 
de Jesus- Marie, O.C.D. Sheed and 

Ward. 260 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by J. E. Surprenant, C.S.V. 
What the crystal prism does for the 
sunlight in producing the spectrum, that 
does a baker’s dozen of top-flight minds 
for the light of truth focused on the 
subject of love and violence. Here are 
men who, during the last great war, 
were tried in the crucible of suffering. 
Their thought was matured in the nar- 
row confines of the concentration camp 
as well as in the resistance movements 
against the occupation of the enemy. 
The outcome of their vital experiences 
shows in the virility and profundity of 
their thought. They, Thibon, Huyghe, 
Bertram, Traversi, Madaule, Lhermitte, 
Parcheminey, Lucien-Marie de St.-Jo- 
seph, O.C.D., Philippe de la Trinite, 
0.C.D., John Reeves, O.P., Victor 
White, O.P., Michael Mason and 
George Lamb, address themselves to the 
problem: Is love and violence some- 
thing fundamental or superficial to the 
human race? Are they ambivalent im- 
pulses? Or do they disclose themselves 
as hierarchical drives, the one expres- 
sive of the other? 

The answers are given by a look at 
war, painting, sculpture, drama, the 
novel, psychology, psychiatry, theology, 
the Gospels, St. Paul’s Epistles, sin, the 
Apocalypse. This is no superficial look. 
Those who have schooled themselves to 
think will revel in these pages. In fact, 
many a page will stop the attentive read- 
er for a long look at the height and 
depth and breadth of man’s experience 
with love and violence. 

The editor, Father Bruno de Jesus- 
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Attention Comrades! 





“Our beloved leader is dead” 
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From “Attention Comrades!”, a picture story featuring Jara Kohout, Czech come- 





“The Secret Police know everything” 





dian, written by Morton Sontheimer, photographs by Wallace Litwin (Viking, $1.00). 





Marie, O.C.D., has done a magnificent 
job. With the exception of probably 
three of the essays, they are all of uni- 
formly high quality. In several of them, 
even in translation, the style is scintil- 
lating as the subject seems to demand. 
Hardly ten minutes of reading, in some 
parts of this slender-volume, will stimu- 
late thought for days. Every rectory and 
convent could profit by the presence of 
this book, if priests and religious are to 
read, at least, those subjects in which 
they must pretend interest to warrant 
their calling. Not everyone will want to 
read all of this book; but most of us 
might want to read some of it, and some 
will certainly want to read all of it. 


Sixteen Catholic Writers 
On Battle for the Mind 


Gop, MAN AND THE UNIVERSE, edited 
by Jacques de Bivort de La Saudee. 
Kenedy. 421 pp. $7.50. 

Review by Sister M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 


Communism is a mode of thought as 
well as a plan of action. It theorizes on 
every level of existence, reaching into 
life as well as into politics. It must there- 
fore be opposed on all levels and its 
method and strategy exposed. We Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, says the editor of 
this volume, are so deeply penetrated 
by principles of materialsm and godless- 
ness that the philosophy of the moderate 


group can scarcely be distinguished from 
that of the extreme left. This, with an 
easy submission to scientism, makes us 
especially vulnerable on the intellectual 
front, even while we make noisy war in 
political circles. 

This book attacks dialectical material- 
ism rather than the Kremlin and the 
Communist party—the cause as opposed 
to the consequences. It consists of six- 
teen chapters, each by a different au- 
thor. Most of the names are only occa- 
sionally met in American sources, al- 
though they are not unknown to those 
who read current French Catholic pub- 
lications. Many of them are religious and 
clergymen, although the text does not 
so identify them. Americans will recog- 
nize the names of de Lubac and the 
late E. C. Messenger. Each chapter deals 
with a different phase of the battle for 
the mind. In keeping with the modern 
concession to scientism, the first six 
chapters (about half of the book) treat 
questions of metaphysics, astronomy, 
biology and anthropology. Here is some 
fine, and some less effective writing. 
The next six chapters deal with the his- 
torical aspects of Christ and of the 
Church. The final chapters are of more 
than passing interest. Henry du Passage 
counters the accusation that the Church 
is opposed to progress, and Douglas 
Woodruff, well-known to Americans, 
treats of the Church’s relations with 
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capitalism. Gustave Wetter explains dia- 
lectical materialism as a philosophy and 
the book closes with a beautiful paper 
by Yves Congar on the problem of evil. 
This chapter could be used as spiritual 
reading. 

The topic of any one of these essays 
can, and has served as subject matter 
for volumes. The purpose of such brief 
treatment is to stimulate thought and 
lead the reader to further study. The 
reader is stimulated, but the book may 
fail to lead him on. Even the well-in- 
formed Catholic, for whom it is intend- 
ed, will find few of the references cited 
either readily available or within his 
range. They seem merely to have been 
transferred from the French edition. 
The translation is adequate, as it should 
be, for the editor was educated in Eng- 
land. However, it lacks the terseness of 
the original, and the reader will find 
many expressions, such as “milliards” 
somewhat puzzling. 


Africa, As It Appears 
To a Negro Intellectual 
Brack Power, by Richard Wright. 

Harper. 358 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Bob Senser 
“Free —doooom! Free —doooom!” ‘The 
chant rang frequently in Richard 
Wright’s ears during his three-month 
stay in Africa’s Gold Coast, which may 
soon become the first Negro-run coun- 
try in the British commonwealth of na- 
tions. In Black Power he reports favor- 
ably on Prime Minister Kwame Nkru- 
mah’s struggle to bring the Gold Coast 
freedom from British colonialism. 

Unlike most tourists, Wright was in- 
terested not in sight-seeing but in see- 
ing and talking with people. As a result 
he is able to describe situation after sit- 
uation as fascinating as any he ever nar- 
rated in his novels. There is, for in- 
stance, the encounter with the young 
African who wants Wright to help him 
enroll in a correspondence course in de- 
tective work. The lad had seen Holly- 
wood detectives in action on the screen 
and wanted to be able to catch crim- 
inals—meaning “the English who came 
here and fought us, took our land, our 
gold, and our diamonds.” 

Many natives, high and low, were 
close-mouthed, suspicious of outsiders, 
even one with a skin coloring as dark 
as theirs. But Wright found enough to 
give him an insight into how learned 
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Richard Wright: “They’re scared” 


Africans are thinking. There was, for 
example, the young Gold Coast man 
who said: 

“Russia's a gadfly! I’m not for her, but 
but I’m not against her! Let her stay 
where she is and harass the West! Why 
are the British treating us a little bet- 
ter? They're scared of our going over 
to the Russians, that’s all. If Russia were 
defeated tomorrow, a tide of reaction 
would set in in all the colonies. But, 
with the cold war raging, even an Eng- 
lishman when he passes you on deck is 
willing to say ‘good morning!” 

It is with deep feeling that Wright 
tells of his personal reaction to the pov- 
erty, the illiteracy, the superstition, and 
the other conditions in the primitive 
colony. He is at his best when he sticks 
to such narration, but he mixes in large 
doses of his own history, political sci- 
ence and atheism. 

Angrily, he links Christianity with 
European imperialism, and blames both 
for past and present exploitations in 
Africa. He has no lack of specific evi- 
dence against the colonialists, from the 
slave days on down to the present, but 
his charges against the missionaries seem 
generalized and freely garnished with 
his own anti-religious prejudices. 


A Land of Extremes 


Jusr Harr a Wortp Away, by Jean 
Lyon. Crowell. 354 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Jean Lyon traveled in India for two 
years, covering it from north to south, 


from metropolis to village, from the ze- 
nith of great wealth to the nadir of styl. 
tifying poverty. She records her observa. 
tions in minute detail, especially illumi- 
nating to one to whom India has always 
been a land of incredible, paradoxical 
fascination. 

Unity-defying problems appear jn 
every field of Indian life—its myriad te. 
ligious beliefs, its perplexing caste sys. 
tems, its amazing number of languages, 
each embracing and treasuring the age 
old culture of its own portion of the 
country. 

The author shows a power to absorb, 
and, apparently, to interpret the very 
fabric of that fabulous, ancient civiliza- 
tion, to analyze and separate the “old” 
from the “new,” to adapt to incredible 
hardship and want of material comforts, 
even to enter after indefatigable per. 
sistence the all but sealed life of the 
“tharwald” of the matriarchal system 
where, actually, she was an “untouch- 
able.” 

She experienced in person the climate 
extremes which explain the reason for 
the four-month-election schedule needed 
to cover that event in India. “The peo- 
ple of the high Himalayas must vote be- 
fore they were snow bound, while the 
people of the plains must wait until 
after they had revived from the heat and 
the monsoons.” Further to explain the 
overpowering control India’s climate 
has over the inhabitants, after having 
been enervated by the incredible heat, 
Miss Lyons says: “When we were about 
five thousand feet up, for the first time 
in two months I began to feel cold and 
slipped on my sweater. Suddenly, ex- 
actly as though I had emerged from an 
anasthetic, my mind began to work.” 
For the election saga.alone, a fine pic- 
ture of social development, it is worth 
reading the whole delightful book. 


Higher Than Everest 
Tue Marcuinc Winp, by Leonard 

Clark. Funk and Wagnalls. 368 pp. 

$5.00. 

Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 
Because a previous book, The Rivers 
Ran East, had some deserved success, 
explorer Leonard Clark has rushed into 
print again with another volume, this 
time one about the heart of Asia. He 
rushed—but he didn’t make it. This 
Tibetan tale is the dullest of the dull. 


From various sources Clark had heard 
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amors of a Tibetan mountain higher 
than famed and now-conquered Mount 
Everest. He decided to find it. He says 
that he did and that it-Amne Machin 
Peak—is 517 feet higher than Everest. 

He relates a complicated story of in- 
rigue and secrecy in which, in order to 
get into forbidden Tibet, he persuades 
3 Moslem anti-Communist general to 
underwrite his expedition. In return 
Clark was to advise the general of an 
escape route over which defeated Chi- 
nese Nationalists could retreat. 

In addition the book informs the read- 
er that possibly we Christians get our 
religious tenets from a hash of over- 
extended Oriental ideas on religion. 

Besides descriptions of scenery and 
weather, the reader gets some idea of 
the customs and costumes of fierce Asi- 
atic tribes. And that’s about all. 





Dangerous Trends 
In Public Education 


Tue DiminisHED Minn, by Mortimer 
Smith. Henry Regnery. 150 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Frank X. Steggert 

Dramatically subtitled “A Study of 

Planned Mediocrity in Our Public 

Schools,” Mortimer Smith’s volume is a 

brilliantly executed defense of a tradi- 

tionalist philosophy of education. In a 

series of well coordinated essays he de- 

sctibes—in language intelligible to the 
layman and meaningful to the educator 

—public education’s preoccupation with 

ancillary functions and the consequent 

neglect of primary objectives. 
The author is a layman whose view- 











Mortimer Smith: Describes a trend 
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point has been influenced by school 
board service and an apparent familiar- 
ity with educational literature and school 
practices. His position is unequivocal. 
The schools exist initially to transmit 
the social heritage and in so doing to 
teach youth to think and to cherish 
moral values. They can do this best 
through conventional subject matter ef- 
fectively taught. Smith presents ample 
evidence that the current situation is 
widely divergent from his ideal. 

Smith is a conservative, not a reac- 
tionary, whose attacks are discriminate. 
While fully recognizing the achieve- 
ments of the progressive movement, he 
singles out two extremist groups for an- 
alysis, the “life adjusters” and the social 
reconstructionists. The life adjustment 
position in seeking student adjustment 
to “real life problems” has deemphasized 
essential course content. Its socially cen- 
tered psychology has resulted in wide- 
spread anti-intellectualism in public 
education. The aim of the reconstruc- 
tionist group seems to be a political and 
economic collectivism through demo- 
cratic brain-washing. 

The Diminished Mind describes a 
trend and is not concerned with statis- 
tical incidence of the new influences. As 
others have done, Smith identifies the 
prophets of the new dogmas, the edu- 
cationists, in colleges of education and 
in the state and federal bureaus. 

His polemic is weak in a number of 
respects common to destructive criticism. 
The reader will not find Smith’s posi- 
tive credo explained in detail nor will 
he discover how contemporary is Smith’s 
intellectualism. The general impression 
created, however, is one of sane realism 
coupled with a rather conservative ideal- 
ism. The author's central premise, that 
there are universal values in education 
that are good for all, remains perfectly 
sound. 


A Second Look 
Unper My Hart, by Joseph A. Breig. 
McMullen Books. 189 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Patrick O’Connell 
We can be glad that Joseph A. Breig, 


one of the “most prolific and enthusi- 
astic contributors to the Catholic press,” 
has given us a second look at some of 
these items which he couldn’t keep un- 
der his hat. 

His present book, a selection of twen- 
ty sketches previously published, con- 








The ‘Self-Portrait’ of Thomas More, 


As he awaits execution in the Tower 
of London, St. Thomas More “tells” 
the story of: his own life and of his 
final choice between life and death, 
between Henry and God. Using this 


unusual first person approach to 
achieve dramatic intimacy, A MAN 
BORN AGAIN is a brilliantly con- 
ceived and executed imaginative biog- 
raphy of the popular and heroic 
“God’s Jester.” $3.00 


These Came Home 
Edited by Gilbert L. Oddo 


An inspiring record of the spiritual odyssey 
of fifteen converts who disclose the intellec- 
tual struggles encountered during their dis- 
covery of “home” in the Catholic Church. 


$3.00 


Mary in Doctrine 
Very Rev. Emil N. Neubert, S.M. 


Systematic, yet highly readable, this treat- 
ment of all truths about the Mother of God 
clearly discusses the meanimg and develop- 
ment of everything Catholics believe about 
the Blessed Virgin. “Best compendium of 
Mariology put within the grasp of every- 
body.”—Marianum. $4.25 


Companion to the Missal 
By Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


“Practical as a home cookbook, and as 
down -to-earth as the Farmer’s Almanac,” 
this simply written Missal guide explains 
the Propers of the Masses for Sundays and 
Feast Days by short, vivid sketches. Setting 
the scene for each Mass by centering it in 
its liturgical cycle, it supplies meaning to the 
Mass prayers by applying them to the read- 
er and his own life. . $3.75 


The Story of the Rosary 
By James G. Shaw 


All devotees of the Rosary will certainly 
love their favorite form of prayer more after 
reading this history of the Rosary that is as 
understanding and fascinating as the latest 
popular historical romance. $3.25 


A Monk Tells All Aboutwnn~~ 
MEN IN SANDALS 


By Richard Madden, O.C.D. 


A whimsical expose of life in the mod- 
ern monastery that explains why any- 
one would become and enjoy being a 
monk in this day and age. Gingerly 
chuckle-laden but never frivolous, Fa- 
ther Madden’s book reveals the com- 
plete and often entertaining story of 
“the making of a Monk.” $2.50 





At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
411 Bruce Building 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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tains subjects as diverse as “The Voca- 


” 


tion of a Christian” and “How to Be 
Dead Though Alive.” When writing 
about the family and family life, which 
he knows so well, he seems at his hap- 
piest and best; then his style and grasp 
of the subject are excellent. Other of 
his pieces lack consistency. When he 
attempts to teach theology and philoso- 
phy through the medium of fiction, he 
exudes love and determination, but 
with a certain amount of lucubration 
and incomplete syllogism. 

On the whole this is a good book, 
however; good in content, good in in- 
tention. 


Objective History 

Of Mental Healing 

Man Asove Humanity, by Walter 
Bromberg, M.D. Lippincott. 342 pp. 
$5.75. 


Review by Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


In Doctor Bromberg’s opinion man has 
risen above humanity in his achieve- 
ment in ministering to troubled minds. 
This comprehensive history records ob- 
jectively the evolution through the cen- 
turies of mental healing. 

Dr. Bromberg is a neurologist and 
psychiatrist with experience in institu- 
tional and private practice. In previous 
publications he has evidenced his inter- 
est in psychiatric history. In fact, Man 
Above Humanity has really grown from 
his earlier book, The Mind of Man. 

Encompassing such fascinating char- 
acters as Justin the Martyr and Doro- 
thea Dix, Mary Baker Eddy and St. 
Vincent de Paul, Pavlov and Coue, St. 
Dymphna and Benjamin Franklin, this 
history, wherein the contributions of 
some and the omissions of others merge 
into the scientific speciality of psycho- 
therapy, makes interesting reading. “The 
figures through whom mental healing 
evolved,” writes Dr. Bromberg, “ran the 
gamut of monks and medicine men, 
saints and sinners, kings and quacks, 
physicians and_ specialists, including 


men of every degree of genius or me- - 


diocrity, of knowledge and skill.” Dr. 
Bromberg, unlike preceding historians 
of psychotherapy, has no hesitation in 
indicating therapy’s obligation to Christ 
and Christianity. Such hygienic values 
as patience and pity, grace and union 
with God are considered in the early 
part of the history and maintained in 


focus throughout the book. 
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As a general survey of therapeutic 
techniques, ancient and modern, this 
book is invaluable; as an index of the 
scientific trend of the times, it is out- 
standing — and perhaps the latter con- 
tribution is the greater. 

A modern of genuine sincerity, Dr. 
Bromberg reflects the current scientific 
grasping in the darkness for a hazily- 
perceived Supreme Power. Discussing 
the fact of mental adjustment, he 
strikes the keynote of today’s psychiatric 
search: “Adjusted to what?” This ques- 
tion is being tossed about by today’s 
seminars in our state universities. Dr. 
Bromberg has, significantly, concluded 
his book suggesting a solution in “these 
larger purposes of living whose delinea- 
tion religion and philosophy have pur- 
sued.” Modern science has not yet ex- 
plored the basic purpose of living. 

Psychologists, social workers, counsel- 
ors and educators will find this book 
intellectually rewarding. Those inter- 
ested in human nature will discover 
herein a fascinating study of man. 


South Sea Doctor 

Doctor To THE IsLANDs, by Tom and 
Lydia Davis. Little, Brown. 331 pp. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Ellen D. Kistler 
A courageous young: doctor and his wife 
in a land of unfamiliar customs and dif- 
ferent philosophy of life are the main 
elements in this interesting book. 

Tom Davis is a native of Rarotonga 


From “Man Above Humanity” 


“Tranquilizing chair” of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, father of American psychiatry 





in the Cook Islands and Lydia Davis is 
a New Zealander. Tom was having a 
hard financial struggle to finish medical 
school when he met Lydia. Their mar. 
riage put an end to Lydia’s nursing, but 
by grim determination and extremely 
careful management, Tom received his 
M.D. degree. 

Their return to the Davis home in the 
Cook Islands was a grand homecoming 
for Tom but somewhat of an ordeal for 
Lydia and their three-year-old John. Not 
only did Lydia have to adjust to an en- 
tirely different way of life, but she was 
also eager to make herself a part of her 
husband’s family. That was not easy, 
for her mother-in-law, following local 
custom, had long ago betrothed a native 
young lady to her son, a fact completely 
ignored by Tom and Lydia. 

The misery, disease and economic up- 
heaval caused largely by mistakes of the 
white people in Rarotonga are a con- 
stant pressure on Dr. Davis to ‘do more 
and more. The official red tape and in- 
difference are constant sources of irrita- 
tion. The severe illness of their second 
son when he was only two weeks old 
showed them how much they are re- 
spected and how they are considered an 
integral part of community life. 

One of the most interesting portions 
of the book describes the Davis’ trip to 
America in a forty-five-foot ketch, five 
months in the winter over nearly 7000 
miles of open ocean, so that Dr. Davis 
could accept a fellowship at Harvard's 
School of Public Health. 

Each author has written a separate ac- 
count of the various subjects and the 
whole has been put together by the 
publisher. The result is a pleasant and 
informative narrative. 


Is the “Only Child” 
Different from Others? 


Tue Onty Cup, by Norma Cutts and 
Nicholas Moseley. Putnam. 245 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Margery Frisbie 

The reason why the publication of the 

first book for the layman concerning the 

only child could be important is read- 
ily apparent: one family in six in the 

United States has an “Only.” In some 

groups of well-educated, white city- 

dwellers, one couple in three never has 
more than one child. 

The reason why the book may not 
have been written sooner becomes ap- 
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parent as one reads Cutts and Moseley’s 
hook: there does not seem to be enough 

material on the subject to warrant a 
separate book. 

In almost every chapter one finds 
statements like these: “We do not find 
that Onlies as a group constitute an un- 
ysual class of people . . . the great ma- 
jority are leading normal lives.” “Most 
of our adult Onlies show no signs of 
being spoiled.” “We do not say that they 
(Onlies) have done better than non- 
Onlies with the same qualifications but 
we feel that they have done just as 
well.” “Obviously, a good many Onlies, 
like a good many ‘non-Onlies make a 
failure of marriage. But just as obvious- 
ly, a great many make a success.” 

The authors give some advice that 
would be equally good for the parents 
of one child or twenty: how to be skill- 
ful in giving directions; how to punish; 
how fathers can get close to their chil- 
dren, etc. 

They also have some advice directly 
applicable to raising Onlies; they point 
out the dangers of over-protection, spoil- 
ing, making children dependent, bad 
feeding habits, over-anxiety and over- 
ambitious parents. 

One interesting chapter warns the 
parents of Onlies to plan for their own 
old age. Cutts and Moseley’s case _his- 
tories showed that no less than seventy- 
three per cent of their unmarried Onlies 
of marriageable age had a father or 
mother living with them. Planning for 
the future could have helped these old 
people to a position where they could 
have encouraged their children to marry 
and make their own lives. 


The Period of Titans 

In Canadian History 

Tue Wurre AND THE Gotp, by Thomas 
B. Costain. Doubleday. 482 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 


The White and the Gold is the first of 
a number of volumes planned to give a 
vivid and complete history of Canada. 
Each volume will have a different au- 
thor. Costain’s contribution begins with 
the voyage of Cartier to Newfoundland 
in 1534 and ends with the death of 
Louis XIV in 1715. The passing of the 
Sun King coincided with the end of 
what has come to be known as the Peri- 
od of Titans, the period when New 
France produced a long succession of 
great men: Champlain, La Salle, Talon, 


Novemser, 1954 
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Ay ate 
From “The White and the Gold” 


“Those courageous, colorful and cruel days” 


Frontenac, Iberville and Laval. There 
were outstanding figures in the eight- 
eenth century but they were definitely 
of lesser stature than the aforementioned 
who occupy the bright white light of 
historical importance. 

In this age of unproductive investiga- 
tions at home and the collapse of di- 
plomacy abroad it is a relief to read this 
authentic narrative of the French Re- 
gime in Canada. This re-creation of 
those courageous, colorful and cruel 
days is convincing evidence that history 
is the most fascinating of all subjects. 

Worthy tribute is paid to the Recol- 
lets (Franciscans), Sulpicians and Je- 
suits. Little or nothing would have been 
achieved if the purpose of ‘Christianity 
had been divorced from the purpose of 
French colonization. The missionaries 
considered the service of mankind a joy- 
ous mission. To them danger was an 
enticement rather than a deterrent. The 
blood of the Jesuit martyrs Jogues, Bre- 
beuf and Lalemant was to lead in the 
end to great things. 

Remarkable too were the achieve- 
ments of many women who sacrificed 
much to help spread the Faith in New 
France; the more noted being Jeanne 
Mance, in hospital work, and the found- 
ers of the Ursuline nuns at Quebec, 
Mesdames La Peltrie and. Martin. 

For individual heroism, however, a 
girl of fourteen, Madeleine de Ver- 
cheres, will be forever remembered in 
the annals of Canada. She lived with 
her parents and two younger brothers 


in Fort Vercheres, twenty miles north 
of Montreal. In the absence of the par- 
ents an attack was made on the Fort by 
a band of Iroquois, October 22, 1692. 
Madeleine took command of a group of 
seven and by making pretense that each 
of the many loopholes in the blockhouse 
was manned by a rifleman, the defend- 
ers held off the Indians lurking in the 
woods until, after a week, a rescue party 
of forty soldiers arrived from Montreal. 


Mutiny in U.S. Navy 

Tue Captain Cattep Ir Mutiny, by 
Frederick F. Van de Water. Ives 
Washburn. 239 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


The public will be surprised to learn 
from this book that there has been but 
one mutiny in the history of the United 
States Navy. 

With a deft pen Mr. Van de Water 
describes the Somers Affair, and one can 
only wish a pen so admirably deft. had 
been a little less light when describing 
the deaths of three men, of whom two 
were certainly innocent and the third a 
young fool for whom flogging would 
have been punishment enough. 

To describe the Somers Affair and its 
aftermath would be to describe Mr. Van 
de Water’s book, which deserves perusal 
by lovers of light historical works. It 
should also appeal to those interested in 
descriptive analyses of panic. 

Whether Mr. Van de Water's enter- 


taining book makes even a modest con- 
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tribution to history is doubtful. Mostly 
he says what James Fenimore Cooper 
said long before and, full allowance 
made for revolutions in literary taste, 
said better. However, Cooper, when 
read at all, is now read for his novels 
and not for his pamphlets on subjects 
of former current interest. Not the least 
of the merits of The Captain Called It 
Mutiny are quotations from an Amer- 
ican author whose non-fictional works 
no doubt deserve more attention than 
they receive. 


Indians of Southwest 
PEopLE OF THE Biue Waren, by Flora 

Gregg Iliff. Harper. 271 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 
With the exception of Oliver La Farge, 
I think no writer today shows a keener 
sympathy for the Indian of the South- 
west than does the author of this delight- 
ful little book. In 1900 she volunteered 
to teach among the Indians of the Colo- 
rado river country, and, after passing a 
Civil Service test, was accepted and sent 
by the government, at a salary of forty 
dollars a month, to what was called the 
Hackberry Day School on the Walapai 
reservation, not far from the present 
town of Valentine, Arizona. 

It soon developed that a teacher on 
the reservation had many more jobs 
than merely instructing in the three R’s. 
She had to help the children to keep 
clean, she supervised the little girls’ 
baths, assisted them to delouse their 
heads, killed rattlesnakes, scrubbed 
floors, administered simple medicines, 
made beds, and in general played teach- 
er, counsellor, practical doctor and ad- 
ministrator, to a swarm of primitive 
children who were half wild at best and 
half afraid of everything white people 
do. She studied the elders, learned their 
legends, sympathized with their needs. 

The story is told with simple dignity 
and an occasional grace in her expres- 
sion that make it extremely readable. 
She worked first with the Walapai and 
subsequently descended to the floor of 
Truxton Canyon to live among the 
Havasupai. Her description of the climb 
down into the tremendous canyon in 
which lived the people of the blue wa- 
ter is hair raising. Part of the way, she 
and other teachers went afoot, facing 
the canyon wall, fitting their fingers into 
hand holds, and inching along till past 
the most dangerous sections where a fall 
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would have hurled them many hun- 
dreds of feet to the rocky floor below. 
Chapters describing life on the floor of 
the canyon, where falling boulders and 
an occasional terrific flood menaced life, 
are intensely beautiful. Twenty-four 
handsome photographs of the Indians 
and their homes and surroundings add 
to the narrative. 


The Jews in America 
ADVENTURE IN FREEDOM, by Oscar 

Handlin. McGraw - Hill. 282 pp. 

$3.75. 

Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
With 300 years of Jewish life in America 
as his theme, Oscar Handlin has en- 
titled his work Adventure in Freedom. 
Starting with the handful of venture- 
some Jews who arrived on the shores of 
the Hudson in 1654, Mr. Handlin tells 
the tale of the millions of co-religionists 
who left behind a doubtful if not perse- 
cuted existence elsewhere in the world 
to build for themselves a hardy but free 
and equal existence in the United 
States. In essence, this book seeks to 
show what America gave to the Jews, 
and what the Jews gave to America, dur- 
ing the past three centuries. 

By the author’s own admission this is 
not a complete history of the Jews in the 
United States. While justly praising the 
achievements of American Jews individ- 
ually or collectively, from colonial days 
to the present, he does not fill in the de- 
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From “People of the Blue Water” 
An Indian of the Southwest 


tails which would make for a more bal. 
anced history. 

Faults which mar an otherwise inter- 
esting and instructive book include g 
too-loose use of the term “anti-Semitism” 
and a consistent confusion of Judaism 
as a race and as a religion. 


Poems of a Nice Person 
Tue Love Lerrers oF Puyiuis McGn. 

LEY, by Phyllis McGinley. Viking 

116 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Mary A. Driscoll 
Many a man will like this book; every 
woman will. Both the verse and title 
of the book disclose that Mrs. McGinley 
is a nice person. The things she ap- 
proves far outnumber those she censures, 
The reader enjoys her likes and dislikes, 
her creeds, her satiric flings at snobs and 
bores and the self-deceived. Though 
sometimes pungently critical, she pre- 
fers to write of the baffling, the amusing, 
the happy as if 

All the things about her were drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn. 

The reader will get glimpses not only 
of New York, the author’s milieu, but 
of the small town’s parade on Decora- 
tion Day and the carolers in the village 
square on Christmas Eve. He will see 
young daughters growing up, the old 
grown narrow and bitter, and many 
other persons, all different, but frequent- 
ly amusing and somehow endearing. He 
will find, characterized in a word or two, 
his favorite actor or his favorite anti- 
pathy on stage or screen. He will be re 
minded of a Gallup poll or a Saturday 
storm. He will discover, happily, a 
phrase from Shelley, Keats or Shake: 
speare. Throughout, his own time and 
place will spread before him for what 
ever enjoyment he is capable of. 

The reader interested in technical 
matters will note that Mrs- McGinley is 
an excellent craftsman. He will enjoy 
the surprise word in the middle or at 
the end of a line, making the picture 


come alive, and humanizing it and him. | 


He will admire the cliche miraculously 
made funny, and the metaphor and 
simile so aptly joined as in 

Sahara always in my seaside shant, 

Like sand in the voice of J. Durante. 
Though Mrs. McGinley probably did 
not, like Milton, devote six years of her 
life exclusively to the “art” of poetry, 
she has attained great skill in it. 
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An Enchanting Countess 

And a New Play by Fry 

Tue Dark Is Licut Enoucu, by Chris- 
topher Fry. Oxford University Press. 
103 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. Anthony J. Vader 


When Chesterton wrote about the wom- 
an with “biting common sense,” he 
might have been describing the Count- 
ess Rosmarin Ostenburg. Christopher 
Fry has centered his latest play upon 
this striking personality Chistorical or 
fictional?) from the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1848-49. 

The Dark Is Light Enough is a com- 
bination of serious drama and comedy. 
The action takes place in the home of 
the Austrian Countess Rosmarin during 
the revolution. Early on a Thursday 
morning the Countess Rosmarin, well 
known for her Thursday intellectual 
soirees, disturbs her family and guests 
by leaving the house before dawn. They 
are distressed when she smuggles home 
her former son-in-law, Richard Gettner, 
a captain who has deserted the Hun- 
garian army (“indeed, loving the enemy 
is almost the only commandment he’s 
never broken”), and who was once cele- 
brated as the newest literary light. 

‘Count Peter Zichy, Austrian Minis- 
ter as well as Rosmarin’s son-in-law is 
called to the scene but apprehended by 
the Hungarian officer, Colonel Janik, 
who had seen Gettner enter Rosmarin’s 
home. Janik barters Count Peter for 
Gettner, and here Rosmarin displays 
calm logic against the arguments of all 
when she says, “You put me very near 


the hard heart of the world, Colonel, 


where bad and good eat at the same ta- 
ble. No man is mine to give you.” 

Rosmarin, with her strong, almost 
virile, personality, yet with a feminine 
tongue, is one of the best of Fry’s crea- 
tions. In no way does she compare with 
Lady Macbeth or Hedda Gabler, yet 
here is a person we would like to have 
heard on Thursday evening. The reader 
will agree with her completely, except 
on one point. When Janik declares Gett- 
ner should be shot as a deserter, Ros- 
marin counters that just as the Hun- 
garians think they do right in revolting 
from Austrian tyranny, so also Gettner 
should not be punished for seeking free- 
dom as he wants—“So be certain, what- 
ever the temptation, no man is made a 
slave by you. . . . One man over an- 
other has no kingdom.” 
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This is not the best of Fry’s plays, but 
it is very good. Unfortunately, we never 
hate the egoism of Gettner as do those 
in the play. More than anything else, it 
is the person of Rosmarin that will make 
this play popular. 


English Literary Lights 
THe Broomssury Group, by J. K. 


Johnstone. Noonday Press. 383 pp. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 


In the years before World War I a lit- 
erary group began to meet at the 
Bloomsbury, London, home of Virginia 
and Vanessa Stephen. These talented 
daughters of Sir Leslie Stephen (better 
known by their marriage names, Vir- 
ginia Wolff and Vanessa Bell) had as 
regular visitors such young intellectuals 
as Leonard Wolff, E. M. Forster, Roger 
Fry, Lytton Strachey and Clive Bell. 
Common convictions helped them unite. 

Rebels against Victorianism, they 
sought a new Renaissance. Art for them 
was indispensable: they viewed it as an 
enduring expression of man’s spiritual 
life. Their religious beliefs, insofar as 
they can be said to have had any, how- 
ever, were non-Christian. Art became 
their God, as it frequently does for edu- 
cated agnostics, and The Bloomsbury 
Group is a serious study of their faith. 

“Bloomsbury” means several things. 
Today the bad connotations of the term 
are generally forgotten, but “Blooms- 
bury” was first applied to indicate “arti- 
ness,” and “snobbishness.” 

The first book on this interesting cir- 
cle has been written by J. K. John- 
stone; more are likely to follow. Orig- 
inally a university thesis, The Blooms- 
bury Group contains some of the usual 
faults of scholarly texts. A somewhat 
sluggish style and narrowness of sub- 
ject limits the work to students of mod- 
ern British literature. But even they 
may complain that too much of the 
study is taken up with synopses of the 
major books of E. M. Forster, Virginia 
Wolff and Lytton Strachey, though the 
obvious purpose was to find the well- 
springs of their novels, biographies and 
essays. On the positive side, Dr. John- 
stone’s volume is an important contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of the 
aspirations and achievements of signifi- 
cant literary men and women who have 
influenced the intellectual currents of 
our times. 





It’s NOT Too Soon To 
Think of Christmas... 


AND OF... 


St. Francis Solanus 
Apostle to America 
by Fanchon Royer 


The story of a powerful preacher and 
teacher who was untiring in self-im- 
posed penances yet was a gay saint 
with, at times, an impish sense of hu- 
mor. Written with skill, warmth, and 


understanding. 
216 pp., $2.50 


The Fisherman’s Ring 
by Teri Martini 
Careful research, affectionate writing, 
exquisite drawings combine to make 
this life of St. Pius X for boys and 
girls an outstanding volume. 

128 pp., $2.00 


Our Lady’s Daily Hours 


The Little Office of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary according to the Roman 
Breviary. Edited with the most com- 
plete Commentary in English by 
Dominic J. Unger, O. F.M.Cap. Su- 
perbly produced. 

560 pp., $4.50; deluxe, $7.50 


Everyman’s Saint 

By Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. 

A complete, rounded picture of the 

beloved St. Anthony of Padua, gentle 

Friar and preacher, teacher and won- 

der-worker. Eleven full-page silhou- 

ettes by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
208 pp., $2.00 


Order from your bookstore, or send 
Name, Address, Titles Wanted 
Dept. 4-2079 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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The photograph reproduced on this 
page just goes to show how one can be 
misled about an author by impressions 
drawn from his books. When the Thom- 
as More Association requested of Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh an autographed photo- 
graph for our gallery of Catholic writers, 
we confess we never quite visualized 
him as looking like this. For a report on 
what Mr. Waugh can accomplish when 
he polishes his spectacles, combs out his 
whiskers and takes off that coat, see the 
review on opposite page. 

Zs 

My Way of Life, a simplified sum- 
marization of St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
Summa Theologica, has set an all-time 
record for consecutive listing on the 
Catholic best-seller list compiled by 
America magazine. Written by the late 
Father Walter Farrell, O.P., and Martin 
Healy, the book has sold more than 
350,000 copies. The publisher, Con- 
fraternity of the Precious Blood, has just 
brought out a new illustrated edition of 
Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation of Christ 
in a format similar to that of the “little 


Summa.” 
7 


Books to watch for in the immediate 
future: St. Benedict and His Monks 
by Theodore Maynard (Kenedy); the 
fourth and final volume of the new edi- 
tion of the classic Christian Spirituality 
by Pierre Pourrat, S.S. (Newman); 
The Mystical Body of Christ by Fried- 
rich Jurgensmeier (Sheed & Ward); 
Faith and Freedom by Barbara Ward 
(Norton); and a new, revised edition of 
The Short Breviary (Liturgical Press). 


A Christopher Literary Award was 
presented to Dr. George N. Shuster for 
his book, Religion Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, published last May. Dr. Shuster, 
president of Hunter College, wrote the 
Foreword to the Thomas More Book 
Club selection, Catholicism in America, 
and is a frequent contributor to The 
Commonweal. 

s 


Jacques Maritain recently delivered 
two lectures on “Tolerance” at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. M. Maritain is a 
member of the University’s Committee 
for Social Thought. 

The first volume of the World Per- 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


spectives series (Harper), Approaches to 
God, written by M. Maritain, has just 
been published. It is a study of the 
methods by which man comes to know 
his Creator—“prephilosophic reason, the 
five ways of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
through the spiritual nature of the in- 
tellect, poetic creativeness, moral experi- 
ence, and the testimony of the heroes 
in moral life.” 
oo 

Lillian Roth, a convert from Judaism, 
actress, and author of the current best 
seller, I'll Cry Tomorrow, is serving as 
national chairwoman of the American 
Friends of Fatima, a lay group organized 
to spread devotion to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. 

- 

The inaugural lecture of the Institute 
of Judaeo-Christian Studies at Seton 
Hall University, by Father John M. Oes- 
terreicher, is available in an attractive 
booklet. The address sets forth the prin- 
ciples of the Institute and its hopes for 
future work. Among the outstanding 
writers, philosophers and_ theologians 
contributing to the Institute are Mon- 
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Waugh at war with autograph hunters 





signor Charles Journet, 


Eugenio Zolli 


Dietrich von Hildebrand, Sister 
Madeleva, C.S.C., Jacques Maritain, 
Kurt F. Reinhardt, Frank Sheed and 


Karl Stern. The booklet is published by 
the Institute, 31 Clinton St. , Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 

& 

Papal recognition has been given F,. 
ther William G. Most for his study of 
the role of the Blessed Virgin in the 
Christian life, Mary in Our Life. The 
book is one of the outstanding contriby: 
tions to Mariology published during the 
Marian Year. Father Most, associate pro- 
fessor of Latin at Loras College, Du- 
buque, lowa, received word of the 
Pope's appreciation of the gift of a spe. 
cially bound copy of the book. Mary in 
Our Life grew out of Father Most’s 
work with Mariology study clubs at 
Loras. 

* 

The World, the Flesh and Father 
Smith, Bruce Marshall’s humorous, oft- 
reprinted and widely read little novel of 
a delightful Scottish priest’s solutions to 
the iniquities of man is being looked at 
by Tyrone Power’s Copa Productions as 
possible movie material. 

* 

Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Thomas 
More Association, was recently honored 
with the 1954 Cardinal Newman 
Award, given by the Newman Federa- 
tion. Dr. Kerwin, a professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago, is 
former chairman of the Chicago Insti- 
tute for Religious and Social Studies 
and founder of Newman Clubs at Dart: 
mouth College in 1921 and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1924. 

+ 

Sister Mary Henry Gibbs, O.P., for 
many years a reviewer for Books on 
Trial, died on September 23 at the Dom- 
inican Villa, Dubuque, Iowa. 

For almost twenty years Sister Mary 
Henry was chairman of the department 
of Sociology and Social Work at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois. She edit- 
ed the Rosary Readers series for ele- 
mentary grades and held a master’s de- 
gree in anthropology from the Catholic 
University of America. Sister’s last re- 
view for Books on Trial (Savage Papua) 
was published in the October issue. 
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Some Short Stories 
By Evelyn Waugh 
TacricaL Exercise, by Evelyn Waugh. 

Little, Brown. 289 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Frank X. Steggert 
Once an author is established as a ma- 
jor novelist his editors will almost in- 
evitably publish his shorter works. In 
one sense then this volume is long over- 
due. It comes also at a time when a con- 
siderable revival of interest in the short 
sory form has developed. Tactical Ex- 
ercise, the first collection of Evelyn 
Waugh’s short stories published in this 
country, is noteworthy, therefore, both 
as Waugh and as an example of the 
modern story. It is an interesting me- 
lange which will most likely satisfy the 
majority of readers, if not the more vio- 
lent admirers of Waugh. 

The twelve stories of this raiscellany— 
one more properly a novella, another, a 
juvenile curiosity—range from “The 
Curse of the Horse Race,” a thriller 
written at age seven years one month, 
to ‘Love Among the Ruins,” an Orwel- 
lian projection of contemporary British 
welfarism. In between are ten more 
or less orthodox stories, all familiarly 
Waugh, devestating portraits of the 
memorable societies of his novels. 

As is usually the case with volumes 
of this sort, Tactical Exercise is an un- 
even collection. The much anthologized 
“Bella Fleace Gave a Party” is here, as 
are two or three confections of the 
1930's. The more recently written sto- 
ties are decidedly superior. Four of the 
stories might be classed as satisfactory, 
while three, “Love Among: the Ruins,” 
“An Englishman’s Home,” and “Winner 
Takes All” are first rate. The leisurely 
novella, “Work Suspended,” is largely 
unsuccessful. 

Some of these stories are very good 
but there are no classics in the volume. 
Waugh’s language is brilliantly appro- 
priate, his characterization is facile, and 
his atmospheres are evocative. What 
then is missing? To my mind, it is a 
lack of theme in some instances and in 
others a lack of activity. While it is 
quite true that the short story form is 
extremely elastic, many feel that some 
type of metamorphosis is its distinguish- 
ing characteristic. Where there is no 
true change in the major character, 
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there is only a narrative—a tactical ex- 
ercise—not a true short story. 

Technical considerations aside, this 
volume is a_worth-while endeavor. 
There is a great deal of the special hu- 
mor of Evelyn Waugh. In “Mr. Love- 
day’s Little Outing,” an impressionable 
young lady secures a leave of absence 
for an apparently sane asylum inmate, 
allowing him to murder exactly as he 
had many years earlier. “An English- 
man’s Home” describes the rather ab- 
surd reactions of a village group to a 
defacement of their community. 

The fantasy, “Love Among the 
Ruins,” is strikingly good. In Waugh’s 
state of the near future, adjustment is 
the- supreme goal and anti-social activ- 
ity, the most heinous crime. Orphans, 
the most obvious wards of the state, are 
favored and are appointed to the more 
important government bureaus such as 
Contraception or Euthanasia. It is a 
magnificently compelling story which 
makes one hope that Waugh will de- 
vote further effort to the short story. 


An Incredible Tale 
From Frontier History 


Lorp Grizz.y, by Frederick F. Manfred. 
McGraw-Hill. 281 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


A few years ago a new novelist, writ- 
ing under the name Feike Feikema (a 
translation of his real name into Fri- 
sian), made his appearance. In rapid 
succession, The Golden Bowl, Boy Al- 
mighty, This Is the Year, The Choke- 
cherry Tree, and World’s Wanderer 
were published. To his current offering, 
Lord Grizzly, the author has signed his 
own correct name, Frederick Feikema 
Manfred. 

In its historical outline the story re- 
lated in this novel is already familiar to 
westerners: it has been celebrated often, 


and most brilliantly by the poet John 


Neihardt in his great Song of Hugh 
Glass. It tells of how the celebrated 
hunter and trapper Hugh Glass, while 
guiding an expedition toward the north- 
west, fell in with a gigantic grizzly bear. 
The two were in a pocket from which 
neither could escape, in quarters so nar- 
row that the combatants were almost in- 
stantly hand to hand, so to speak. Glass 



















Frederick Manfred: At his best 


fought the beast, practically within its 
embrace, and finally killed it with his 
hunting knife while its huge claws tore 
the flesh off his back and sides. Desert- 
ed by treacherous comrades, mangled 
nearly beyond recognition, the wound- 
ed man performed an almost incredible 
feat, crawling 200 miles to Fort Kiowa 
on the Missouri. Burned by a desert sun 
by day, freezing under the piercing chill 
of the high plains at night, reduced to 
hideous expedients for food, he still 
found courage and strength to struggle 
on. Glass was not a young man when 
all this happened in 1823, and though 
his age is uncertain he must have been 
near or past fifty. Such endurance has 
rarely been matched in the annals of 
our old western frontier. 

Mr. Manfred has something of an 
obsession with colossal feats of strength, 
and he is at his best in this novel. The 
style is turgid; sometimes the author is 
repetitious; he uses some words oddly; 
occasionally he coins a striking phrase 
of his own. But he understands his sub- 
ject; he is frank, truthful, accurate; he 
exhibits a power in his writing fully on 
a par with that of his hero, or even that 
of the great grizzly bear. This book looks 
like his best to date. In earlier works 
Mr. Manfred exhibited a tendency to 
wander, to be extremely introspective 
and autobiographical, to fumble with a 
materialistic philosophy not very well 
thought out, and of course to be ex- 
tremely positive. This time he has con- 
fined his story telling talents, which are 
enormous, to the plain job of story tell- 
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ing, and he has come off with a definite 
success. Here he is nearly on a par with 
Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth, or Guth- 
rie’s The Big Sky. Brutal, earthy, strong, 
this book will keep the average western 
addict reading hard to the very last line. 


The Brink’s Robbery 
In Fictionalized Form 


Tue ANaTomy OF A Crime, by Joseph 
F, Dinneen. Scribners. 212 pp. $2.95. 


Reviewed by Robert J. Daly 


A daily diet of crime is something that 
the American newspaper reading pub- 
lic has become accustomed to, but for 
the most part it is a stream of sordid and 
petty crimes. Only occasionally is there 
one so unusual, so bizarre that news of 
it sweeps across the nation and focuses 
the attention of all upon the scene. Such 
a crime was the great Brink’s robbery 
of $2,500,000 in Boston. I say “great” 
because the very notion of someone 
walking off with $2,500,000 seems so 
utterly fantastic, and what is even more 
fantastic is that the thieves were not 
apprehended. The real life story has all 
the earmarks of a potential thriller, the 
breath-taking amount of cash stolen, the 
grotesque rubber Halloween masks worn 
by the bandits, the clean getaway, the 
absence of clues and, as time went on, 
the lack of evidence to pin the robbery 
on anyone. 

Such a story could not go too long 
unwritten, and it is to the advantage of 
the reader that Joseph Dinneen, crime 
reporter for the Boston Globe, has re- 
constructed the crime in the form of a 
novel. Dinneen’s knowledge of Boston, 
its police department and the criminal 
element is extensive and intimate. All 
the facts are here: the description of 
the scene, the time, the place of the rob- 
bery; the activities of the police in their 
attempt to cut off the escape of the rob- 
bers and an insight into the methods of 
the police and the F.B.I. 

But this is more than just a story of 
a crime. It is a dissection, a study of a 
crime, a concern with how such a thing 
could happen, what factors might have 
been and possibly were involved in the 
real crime. It is a story of a criminal and 
a cop, and how their lives continually 
interlock as they advance in their re- 
spective careers. It shows the functions 
of a large city police department, and its 
dependence on stool pigeons for infor- 
mation. The story slowly builds up to 
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the big robbery; then comes the time of 
the crime, the frenzied activity, the 
ceaseless questioning and the blank wall 
at the end of each turn the police make. 

This is a story that will appeal to all 
who wonder what goes on behind the 
scenes, who ask themselves, “How could 
such a thing be possible?” It is written 
with the touch of reality that makes it 
read like tomorrow's headline, and the 
ending will satisfy the most optimistic 
Hollywood producer. 


A Family Chilled 
By Lack of Love 
Tue Firnt Ancuor, by Sylvia ‘Town- 
send Warner. Viking. 314 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Mary K. Sweeny 
Sylvia Townsend Warner’s new histor- 
ical novel, The Flint Anchor, is a finely 
blended, rich, brown-crusted mutton 
pie, filled with strangely cold and blood- 
less pieces of meat. Nested within a 
warm and brilliantly drawn plot are a 
complete set of cool characters who 
seem to be motivated by every drive but 





Sylvia Townsend Warner: Needlework 


that of love. The English novelist makes 
the contents most palatable with the 
pungent and peppery spices of her wit 
and satire, but the whole is somewhat 
disturbing to the digestion. 
Paradoxically enough, the story itself 
is based on a sort of love. Set in the 
nineteenth-century English coastal town 
of Loseby, it tells of the life of John 
Barnard, wealthy importer-exporter, and 
his exclusive love of his beautiful daugh- 
ter, Mary, to the point of disinterest in 


the rest of his family. A perfectionist, 
Barnard makes an idol of Mary, whom 
he worships out of fascination with her 
imagined perfection and out of fear of 
losing her. “Unlike Joseph, who caused 
so much anxiety because of his weak 
character, or Euphemia, who was up- 
dersized and too reserved to be amiable, 
or George and Susan, who were dead, 
or Samuel and Julius, who were grow- 
ing noisy and petulant, or Ellen, who, 
humanly speaking, must be considered 
a Cross, Mary remained without a flaw.” 
But the sombre gentleman’s conscience 
is pricked at brief intervals when he is 
forced to face reality; he makes himself 
attend more to his other children, much 
to their discomfort. He succeeds merely 
in intimidating them, driving them 
away from him, and not in loving them. 
In this emotional polar region, they too 
become so acclimated as to loose all in- 
terior warmth. They are unable to turn 
to their mother; she has found her sol- 
ace in great quantities of guava jelly, 
Madeira, rum and lolling on her couch. 
She manifests only fleeting, ironic and 
ineffective interest in her children. 

Miss Warner points up the social and 
political upheavals of the century with 
amusing descriptions of Barnard’s mis- 
understood and unfortunate efforts to do 
his best for his fellow men. Her brilliant 
style is well described in one of her ob- 
servations. . . . “Women conduct life as 
they conduct their needlework — with 
small stitches, with buttons and button- 
holes, with reiteration of small stabbing 
movements that build upa smooth- faced 
untearable garment.” 


Red China 
SoLprER OF_ Fortune, by Ernest K. 
Gann. William Sloane. 314 pp. $3.59. 


Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


The name of William Sloan Associates 
as publisher of a book of fiction usually 
stirs memories of some rather “off-beat” 
stuff. This one is just “off’—by a city 
block. It belongs in a pocket-book edi- 
tion. The author has told a story well 
enough, but there is not much here; 
some of the striking things are merely 
offensive. Many half-baked human be- 
ings are on display; many “characters,” 
lots of local color and up-to-date-ness— 
Red China of today—but nothing, really. 

Soldier of Fortune is a “love” story, 
we suppose. Certainly it is a thrilling 
“chase” tale in some of its better parts. 
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An American free-lance photographer, 
through his own stupid fault, gets cap- 
tured by the Chinese Reds. He asked 
for just such a fate. His wife, ever lov- 
ing, comes out from the States to get 
him. She meets strange people who have 
more power than the civil authorities. 
She “falls in love” with the most power- 
ful man, a retreaded heel of sorts. He 
likes her too, which makes it nice. He 
is on Reform Trail fast like mad. She 
finally gets her husband out of prison; 
then she leaves him to live with the 
powerful man, now playing a Sousa- 
phone in a God-Save-America finale. 

This reviewer does not care how 
much the advertising budget for this 
book is. Don’t pay any attention to the 
calculated noise. This is a rock, no mis- 
take. Some casual nastinesses, quite un- 
called for by plot purposes or mood evo- 
cation, mar what little is here. 


Children of a Victorian 

“Good Man Without God” 

Toe ViEw FROM THE ParsonacE, by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper, 288 pp. 
$3.50. 


Review by Sister M. Hester, $.S.N.D. 


Slow moving, even for Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, whose later novels seem not so 
much to be constructed as to grow, The 
View from the Parsonage has for set- 
ting her favorite Sussex, for characters 
the landed gentry and sturdy yeomen 
of the country in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century and the early 
years of this, for theme the essential pa- 
ganism and decadence that is the out- 
growth of England’s national church. 

More difficult to classify is the plot, 
since this reviewer at least, is not quite 
sure which of her characters the author 
intended for protagonist. The story is 
told by the aging parson, Henry Cham- 
berlin, who during his fifty years at the 
parish of Ebony has watched the family 
of Squire Adam Cryall from whom he 
holds the living. 

Cryall, an ex-clergyman, educated his 
two daughters, Blanche and Lindsay, in 
the dignified, non-aggressive atheism he 
himself had adopted. Cryall’s professed 
atheism had not destroyed his Christian 
heritage of generosity, idealism or kind- 
ness, and he remained, even on his 
death-bed, the Victorian “good man 
without God.” It is the two daughters 
who fall heir to spiritual destitution. For 
Lindsay, to whom a brief glimpse of the 
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supernatural was given through her tem- 
porary activities as a medium, the rejec- 
tion of God is as deliberate as her mar- 
riage to a wastrel. 

For Blanche, the older daughter, life 
is more complex. Her marriage to one 
of her father’s tenant farmers fails mis- 
erably. ‘The incompatibility between the 
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Sheila Kaye-Smith: Old memories 


yeoman doggedness of her husband and 
her own intellectual boredom is as much 
the fruit of spiritual barrenness in the 
souls of both as it ‘is of class conflict or 
the circumstances of tragedy that over- 
whelm them. Her elopement with her 
childhood friend, Anthony Boutflower, 
a Catholic and already married, is the 
crooked path God uses to lead her even- 
tually to Himself, ironically enough 
through Mr. Chamberlin’s arguments 
concerning the pull of the Roman Cath- 
olic church on her members, by whom, 
of course, he means Anthony. Blanche 
finds God and peace in a religious voca- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlin, one feels, has sac- 
rificed God for the peace of books and 
rose growing. 

The narrative moves slowly in a ram- 
bling garrulous style that just skirts 
boredom. So consistently is the reminis- 
cent style sustained that the travail of 
the characters, filtered through the de- 
tachment of an old man’s memories, has 
a thin ineffectual quality. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith has never been a 
popular writer, and even her admirers 
will scarcely rank The View from the 
Parsonage as a favorite. But it is Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, and for many that is sufh- 
cient and adequate recommendation. 


Orm, a Danish Viking 

Of the Tenth Century 

Tue Lone Suips, by Frans G. Beng- 
tsson. Translated by Michael Meyer. 
Knopf. 503 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 
S.S.N.D. 


We think of the Vikings as daring men 
who sailed the seas to plunder what- 
ever coasts they touched upon or to seize 
from other ships what rich cargoes they 
could. Their lives were filled with the 
hardships which inevitably befell them 
as fighting sea-faring men who knew no 
other law than the right of might. After 
labors and dangers they took their re- 
laxation at gargantuan feasts where food 
and drink were consumed in enormous 
quantities. At these feasts every warrior 
was expected to entertain his fellows by 
telling of his adventures — adventures 
which did not diminish in the telling. 
The Long Ships is an account of this 
Viking life related in a style which is a 
creditable imitation of the easy, simple, 
narrative manner of the folk epic. 

The action covers, approximately, the 
last twenty years of the tenth century 
and the first ten years of the eleventh. 
It centers upon Orm, a Danish Viking 
whose rovings take him through most 
of western Europe and lead to his being 
involved in many famous battles—e.g., 
Jorundfjord and Malden. 

Christianity is just beginning to be 
an influence in the North. St. Willibald 
nurses Orm back to health after he has 
been severely wounded in a duel over 
the possession of a golden chain, and 
their fortunes are closely intertwined 
after that. The author’s treatment of St. 
Willibald is one of the two serious flaws 
in his work. He makes the missionary— 
and, by implication, all the Christian 
priests—a figure of fun, although he can- 
not completely ignore his abilities and 
achievements. Still more unfortunate are 
a few passages where immoral practices 
are too graphically described. Any ac- 
count of pagan life must necessary in- 
clude mention of pagan vices but the 
treatment need not be so offensively de- 
tailed. These unsavory passages need not 
spoil the book for the discriminating 
adult reader; they do render it unfit for 
school libraries. 

The interest value of The Long Ships 
is high. With the reservations made 
above it can be recommended as a book 
to be read with pleasure and profit. 
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Museum Pieces 

a novel by WILLIAM PLOMER $3.50 
The hilarious story of a young dilettante, born 
fifty years too late, who works at many things, 
travels much, but never surrenders to a hum- 
drum age. It is of this author that E. M. For- 
ster asked, “Why, dear America, do you not 
read William Plomer more?” 


The Bloomsbury Group: 
E. M. Forster, Lytton Strachey, 
Virginia Woolf and their circle 

by J. K. JOHNSTONE $5.00 


The first complete work on the most distin- 
guished literary coterie of our times. “Makes 
us feel anew the brilliant gifts of the Blooms- 
bury group.” Edwin Muir, The Observer. 


The Visionary Novels 
of George Macdonald 


Edited by ANNE FREMANTLE; 
Introduction by W. H. AUDEN 
Christmas gift ed. 


$5.00 


Lilith and Phantastes, the great mythic novels 
of Macdonald, presented together for the first 
time. “Most myths were made in prehistoric 
times, and, I suppose, not consciously made by 
individuals at all. But every now and then 
there occurs in the modern world a genius—a 
Kafka or a Novalis—who can make such a 
story. Macdonald is the greatest genius of this 


kind whom I know.” C. S. Lewis. 
Ka! 
c=—_p> 


THE NOONDAY PRESS 
17 Union Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Tragic Story of Arthur, 
Launcelot and Gueniver 


Launce.ot, My Brotuer, by Dorothy 
James Roberts. Appleton - Century - 
Crofts. 373 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 
This is a superior novel in every sense 
of the word. To those readers fortunate 
enough to know The Enchanted Cup, 
the author’s first historical novel, these 
words of praise will come as no surprise. 
Having already shown that the old tales 
of the metrical romance can be success- 
fully adapted to the form of the modern 
novel, Miss Roberts demonstrates again 
that the old and the new impinge in re- 
telling the story of the tragic love of the 
good knight Launcelot for Gueniver, 
Queen of England and wife of the sov- 
ereign, Arthur of Camelot. Had Launce- 
lot not loved King Arthur as well, his 
trespass might have been less of a per- 
sonal torment: As Arthur's noblest 
knight he and the King were “less like 
subject and sovereign than like equal 
minds who formed and educated each 
other.” He had given oath to Arthur 
freely and unreservedly, and in return 
the King “gave him what monarchs, be- 
set by flattery and lies, can give no more 
than once or twice in their lives, his 
brotherly friendship, a gift of manly 
love and trust.” 

Under these circumstances Launce- 
lot’s betrayal of Arthur was not to be 
lightly passed over. Discredited and set 
aside at first, it was finally proved to 
Arthur beyond doubt that Launcelot 
had violated his trust and confidence. As 
a result England was plunged into civil 
war. Launcelot rescued Gueniver as she 
was about to be burned at the stake and 
carried her off in safety to Joyous Gard, 
his castle and domain. There the royal 
forces led by Arthur himself surrounded 
the estate and lay siege for fifteen weeks. 
Launcelot was forced to return the 
Queen to her husband and seek exile 
in France. 

The rest of the story is familiar, but 
it reaches new heights of dramatic in- 
tensity as unfolded by Miss Roberts. 
True, Launcelot loved the Queen, but 
he also loved his sovereign. Thus it 
was with stricken heart he walked 100 
miles to Glastonbury where Arthur was 
interred. “However many miles it is,” 
he told his brother, Sir Bors, the narra- 
tor of the story, “I cannot die until I 
have done this penance for my lord.” 


Through the eyes of Sir Bors one segs 







“how Arthur and Launcelot were bound a 
by a tie of manly love and trust, and dit 
how Queen Gueniver stood, or seemed pa 
to stand, between them. But I know or 
things about them no other man can re 
know. I loved them all. I saw them pay th 
their awful tolls.” It is not a sweet tale, in 
but a romantic one that wili cause many Ey 
a reader to reopen his high school text ke 
of Idylls of the King. Miss Roberts, like ist 


Lord Tennyson, has told a noble and a he 
tragic tale. Perhaps as Sir Bors has said ul 
it will help others to find strength again he 
and “to take comfort and find fresh U 
courage.” ki 
A 
, b 
The Danes in England ir 
Of the Eleventh Century 
Tue Foster Brotruers, by Edward sf 
Frankland. John Day. 310 pp. $3.95, i 
Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier h 
The foster brothers, Gunnar and. Am- v 
vid, leave their native Iceland to seek 
their fortunes in eleventh century Eng- d 
land—an England jig-sawed with small tt 
but belligerent kingdoms, her coastline Dp 
constantly raided by Vikings, ruled un- : 
steadily by Ethelred. On their arrival, a 
they find a secret order has been given hi 
that the hated Danes living in England 0 


are to be simultaneously assassinated. 


is 
ch 


arm, chooses the obvious and easy meth- 


od 





0 
Gunnar, the big blonde animal, who s 
usually successful thanks to his male 0 
arm, practical wits and strong sword ’ 
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of fortune-making by taking up with 
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alanded lady of easy virtue, whose hus- 

band he subsequently disposes of in a 
direct manner. Arnvid, plagued in this 
pagan time by a touch of idealism, goes 
on to warn the Danes in Worcester. He 
rescues Astrid, a damsel in distress, from 
the massacre, then proceeds to drag the 
indifferent and ungrateful lady all over 
England, trying to find a safe. place to 
keep her. Since Astrid takes the fatal- 
istic attitude that if it isn’t one man, it'll 
be another, Arnvid’s chivalry is ridic- 
ulous, especially because, in protecting 
her virtue, he kills all the wrong people. 
Unlike those villains slain by Arthur’s 
knights, who were just killed period, 
Amvid’s victims have an alarming num- 
ber of vengeful relatives who make life 
increasingly difficult for him. As a final 
crushing blow, the cool Astrid finds her- 
self much warmed by Gunnar, who has 
joined them, and Arnvid is forced to 
fght it out with Gunnar for the un- 
willing lady. 

According to Arnold Toynbee’s Intro- 
duction, this book is an attempt to bring 
to modern times a true picture of the 
people of the Heroic Age. They were 
“suddenly emancipated adolescents . 
infant prodigies as well as juvenile de- 
linquents.” Astrid is a “typical woman 
of the Heroic Age in both the coldness 
of her feelings and the looseness of her 
sexual life.” Gunnar “thrives on seizing 
opportunities for lucrative crime.” Arn- 
vid is a type of “the tragic hero, be- 
trayed by an inner conflict.” 

There is some desultory talk of Chris- 
tianity; the general opinion seems to be 
that it is not too practical. Arnvid at 
one point decides to enter a monastery, 
apparently because he is bored with the 
whole silly story. The reader is, too. 


The Ordeal 

Tue Huce Season, by Wright Morris. 
Viking. 306 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 


There are moments in a reviewer's life 
when only a touch of irreverent direct- 
ness will serve his purposes. This is such 
a time, for it would be hard to imagine 
a poorer novel, a less original, a more 
contrived, a greater bore of a novel. 
With the full complement of cliches, 
stock characters and eccentric styles at 
his command, Mr. Morris has managed 
a derivative triumph, a plagiary of great- 
er figures and more distinguished, legiti- 
mate styles. The result is recommended 
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Wright Morris: Painful caricatures 


to the attention of those interested in 
such phenomena. 

With this introduction it would be 
foolish to go into great detail about the 


plot. The author has, clearly, built upon 


what must have seemed to him a com- 
pelling idea—he has taken a group of 
characters reminiscent of the people in 
The Sun Also Rises, up-dated them a 
generation, and then submitted their 
collection of self-conscious pretensions 
and poses to the prototype of contem- 
porary Ordeal: a Senate Investigations 
Committee. This transfer is ingenious 
perhaps, but nothing more, for nothing 
of Hemingway’s genuine, direct authen- 
ticity has rubbed off on Morris’ carbons. 
And everything else in the book con- 
tributes to the failure of the basic idea. 
The characters—a nondescript college 
professor, a rich, half-mad tennis player, 
a half-mad Bryn Mawr intellectual play- 
girl, another half-mad Princeton lad, 
and a Jewish sycophant—are painful 
caricatures of the wonderfully believable 
and poignant Jake and Robert Cohen 
and Lady Brett. 

The method of narration consists in a 
sort of arty scuttle between the past and 
present and then back again until the 
very elements of reality are lost in the 
process. The thread of plot is so hope- 
lessly entangled with the absurdities of 
character that one emerges from this 
sorry literary experience with a sense 
of wonder at the publisher’s hopeful 
daring, at Wright Morris’ strange de- 
scent into unreadable caricature after 
the impressive accuracies of The Deep 
Sleep. 


American Fliers Down 
In German Territory 


Brack Banners, by Erik Von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn. Caxton Printers. 321 pp. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Erik Von Kuehnelt-Leddihn is justifi- 
ably disturbed by the failure of Western 
Man to work out a formula for inter- 
national peace. An Austrian intellectual 
of part Slavic extraction with a Prus- 
sian name, he writes with first - hand 
knowledge of Europeans. And _ having 
spent more than twelve years in the 
United States, he is equally aware of 
American foibles and failures. Black 
Banners gives fictional form to an idea 
that is scarcely original but uncontest- 
ably true: western civilization has only 
one alternative to agonizing annihila- 
tion: a return of the individual person 
to the moral code of Christianity. 

The setting in Black Banners is Aurol- 
zkirchen in 1944. The two chief char- 
acters symbolize Europe and America: 
Georg stems from a long line of Aus- 
trian aristocrats with an ancestral castle 
on their hands and no money in their 
pockets. In spite of Georg’s passionate 
contempt for the Nazis, he maintains a 
position of moderate importance in the 
local civil administration. His wife, Pat 
Oberlein, he had married in America. 
On the surface, the exchange had been 
rather ignoble: an European title and a 
down-at-the-moat castle for a lien on the 
Oberlein millions. But genuine love ex- 
ists between them, the author claims. 

Outside office hours and home trysts 
with Pat, Georg busies himself with the 
activities of a folklorist group. Von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn coyly hints but never 
clearly admits that the folklorists are 
more interested in exterminating Hitler 
than in exhuming old legends. Concur- 
rently, rabid Nazis like Worbelmann, a 
demoniac female like Anita from des- 
picable Loesberg, and a host of other 
characters enter the picture. When sev- 
eral American airmen drop into German 
territory after their plane is hit with 
flak, Black Banners begins its spiral to 
a climax of deceit and destruction. 

The theme of Black Banners is so ur- 
gently vital and valid that one is reluc- 
tant to measure its form and style too 
severely. But turgid passages and cari- 
catures instead of characters becloud 
rather than illuminate that theme. Black 
Banners is sound thought, inferior art. 
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Books to be cherished 





All the traditional Christmas customs that are dear to every heart have a fascinating story 






2 
0 
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. FIFTY CENTURIES OF ART by Francis Henry Taylor 


A one volume general pictorial survey of the history of art 
from early Egyptian times to the present. An oversized book 
with 342 color illustrations and an excellent analysis empha- 
sizing important artists and schools in each era. $5.00 


. THE HOLY BIBLE 


Beautiful deluxe bindings make this very readable and good 
looking Douay-Confraternity edition of the Bible even more 
attractive. Imitation leather, red edge, $ 4.50 
Imitation leather, gold edge and stamping, $ 7.50 

Genuine leather, gold edge, $12.00 


. THE STORY OF THOMAS MORE by John Farrow 


A great saint of more than ordinary interest to modern Cath- 
olics has inspired the author of Damien the Leper to write a 
top-notch popular biography that is certain to attract a wide 
audience. Illustrated. $3.50 


. LIFE IS WORTH LIVING, SECOND SERIES 


by Fulton J. Sheen 


A new collection of Bishop Sheen’s immensely popular televi- 
sion talks. $3.75 


. FIRESIDE BOOK OF LOVE SONGS 


edited by Margaret Bradford Boni 
More than a hundred favorite love songs from all over the 
world with piano arrangements and 36 full page full color 
illustrations. A book for all the family. $6.00 


- THE PATH TO ROME by Hilaire Belloc 


Certainly one of the greatest of travel and adventure books. 
Belloc at his finest. Full of the joy of living and abounding 
in good humor. A “Thomas More Book to Live.”’ $ 
JOAN OF ARC by Lucien Fabre 
Reviewers are enthusiastically hailing this remarkable biog- 
raphy of the saintly maid of Orleans. A big book and a good 
one. Illustrated. $5.00 
DON QUIXOTE by Miguel Cervantes 

Translated by Samuel Putnam 
The best of all modern English translations of this classic 
satire is now available in a new one volume edition. $4.95 
LIFE OF THE VIRGIN MARY by Anne Catherine Emmerich 
The life of Our Lady by a well known mystic whose Dolorous 
Passion of Our Lord achieved wide popularity. $3.75 
MY IMITATION OF CHRIST by Thomas a Kempis 
A great spiritual classic in a superb new pocket-sized illus- 
trated edition. By the publishers of My Way of Life. $1.35 
THE BASIC EVERYDAY ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here at last is a good encyclopedia for all the family at a 
price everyone can afford. By the publishers of the oustand- 
ing American Coliege Dictionary. $2.95 





Christmas Gifts) 


BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
= GIVING 
t 1. LIVES OF THE SAINTS edited by Thomas Plassman, 0.S.M. and Joseph Vann, 0.S.M. 1 
= A 527 page book with a short biography of the saint for each day of the year. Illustrated 
BS in color from the masters. Decorative cloth binding, $5.95 Leather binding, $19.95 ? 
iy | 2. THE CHRISTMAS BOOK by Francis X. Weiser, S.J. 
ri 
behind them. Here Father Weiser tells the history and legend surrounding the advent 
wreath, the Christmas tree, carols, the Christmas crib, mince pie, mistletoe and many other 
customs. $3.00 


3. ABRAHAM LINCOLN by Carl Sandburg 
Out of his monumental and classic six-volume work on Lincoln and his times, Mr. Sandburg 
has written this definitive one volume biography. A magnificent, long-awaited book of 800 
pages beautifully printed and bound with 24 pages of illustrations. $7.50 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR CHR 


25. CHRISTMAS STORYBOOK by Olive Ireland Theen } 36. | 
A collection of stories based on history and legend, in- 
cluding St. Boniface and the Tree and St. Francis and 
the Crib. Ages 7 to 10 $2.50} 37, 

26. BIBLE CHILDREN by Pelagie Doane 
Skillful retelling of the childhood of ten Old Testament 
figures—David, Samuel, Isaac, Esther, Daniel and others 
—with full page color illustrations. Ages 6 to 10 $2.75 8 

27. IF I'D BEEN BORN IN BETHLEHEM . 

by Joan Gale Thomas } 

The Christmas story told from the point of view of o 

little girl who imagines herself going with the shepherds 

to find the Baby Jesus. Ages 3 to 8 $1,009 29 

28. BOOK OF NURSERY AND MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 
by Marguerite de Angeli 

A memorable collection of 376 favorite rhymes and | 

260 gay and charming illustrations. Certain to bea 40. 

favorite for children of all ages. $5.00 


29. CHAMPION OF THE COURT by Charles S. Verral 
Exciting story of Pierre Beaumont and his teammates 
through a lively basketball season. True sportsmanship 4“ 
and a warm family story. Ages 12 to 16 $2.505 * 

30. THE SELFISH GIANT by Oscar Wilde 
Classic story for children about the Giant and the Child 
he finally admits to his garden. Attractively illustrated. 
Ages 6 to 10 $2.00 ms 

31. IN CLEAN HAY by Eric P. Kelly , 
A family of puppeteers find a unique way to serve the 
Christ Child on Christmas Eve in this Polish folk tole. 
Illustrated in color by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Ages 8 to 12 $1.25 

32. THE BOY JESUS by Pelagie Doane 
Beautiful full page color illustrations enhance this 
warmly written story of the childhood of Our Lord. é 
book children will love and treasure always. ee 
to 10 A 


33. MARTIN DE PORRES, HERO by Claire Huchet Bishe 
One of the most beautifully written and illustrated chil 
dren’s books of the season. Blessed Martin de Porres 
heroic life of service to people of every race is movg4s, 
ingly told by the author of Christopher the Giant on 
illustrated by Jean Charlot. Ages 8 to 14 $2. 

34. BLACK STALLION’S SULKY COLT by Walter Fa 
This newest book in the popular Black Stallion series § 
filled with suspense as Henry Dailey takes a desperdl 46. 
risk to help a problem horse and a problem boy by 1% 
ing them in the Hambletonian. Ages 10 to 16 $2. 

35. DOMINIC SAVIO, TEEN-AGE SAINT 

by Peter Lappin, S.D.B. 
The author of General Mickey offers a human, true 
life biography of a newly canonized saint. Illustrate 
with photographs. Ages 12 to 16 
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tsbr Lasting Remembrance 
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everyone on your shopping list 


15. CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR, 1955 


d by Revs. Gabriel Hafford and George Kolanda 
5 ; A separate page for each week of the year, rubrical notations 
for the Mass and the Divine Office, and a thumbnail sketch 
of the saint of the day with application to modern life are 
y features of this colorful calendar designed to hang on a wall. 
: $1.00 
' 16. EMERALD ISLE CALENDAR, 1955 
Large sepia tone photographs of Irish scenes are featured in 
| this calendar. The beauty of Ireland’s countryside and of her 
0 most famous buildings is captured in the subdued but strik- 
D ing prints of this wall calendar. $1.00 


CHREN OF EVERY AGE 


36. BABY’S FRIENDS 
d, in- Bright pictures of friendly, frolicking little animals in a 
s andj washable cloth book for the tiniest child. $1.00 


37. MARTIN’S MICE by Sister Mary Marguerite 

A charming picture story based upon an old legend 
about Blessed Martin de Porres. Illustrations by Ra- 
faello Busoni. Ages 5 to 8 $2.00 


. WREN by Marie Killilea 

An adaptation of the best-seller, Karen, for youngsters 
from 8 to 14. A warmhearted story of the struggle of a 
little girl and her family against cerebral palsy. $2.95 


, THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS MANGER 

In sturdy cardboard, a stable and all the figures for a 
child to set up his own Christmas Crib. A brightly illus- 
trated booklet tells the Christmas story. $1.95 


, THE LITTLEST ANGEL by Charles Tazewell 

The beloved and almost classic story of the escapades 

of Heaven’s smallest angel and of the wonderful re- 

ward God gave him for his gift to the Baby Jone 
1.0 


. ANIMALS EVERYWHERE 
by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire 
Picture book of animals the world over, richly shown in 
their natural habitats with a text suitable for the very 
young. $2.00 
. SAINTS TO KNOW by Sister M. Cornelius, $.S.N.D. 
Twenty-six men saints portrayed as models for every 
young boy to follow. Ages 9 to 14 $2.50 
BANNER IN THE SKY by James Ramsey Ullman 
A suspense-filled and adventurous story of a boy of 
Switzerland and his dream to conquer the mountain 
called the Citadel. Ages 12 to 16 $2.75 
. WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE CHURCH YEAR 
edited by Benedictine Monks 
A large, beautifully prepared and illustrated book with 
Bible stories from both the Old and New Testaments 
arranged according to the liturgical year. A book to be 
treasured by every member of the family. $4.95 
THE LITTLE FRIENDS OF JESUS by Marcelle Auclair 
Reverent stories and drawings from the New Testament 
illustrating the life and teachings of Our Lord. Told as 
time stories, every child from 6 to 10 will love them. 


$2.00 
. SIX ON EASY STREET by Betty Cavanna 
Deborah Sandford spends a bright summer helping her 
family operate an inn in Nantucket. A bit of adventure 
and a little romance for teen-age girls. $2.50 
. THE LITTLE BOOK ABOUT GOD by Lauren Ford 
Simplified story of the creation and God’s world up to 
the time of Christ’s birth. Delightfully illustrated. Ages 
5 to 9 $1.75 
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18. 


19. 


20. 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


CHRISTMASTIDE edited by William J. Roehrenbeck 

Catholic tales from the world’s best literature through the 
ages are here compiled in a big book that will help to foster 
the true Christmas spirit this year and in the years to come. 
Everyone will find their favorite stories here and new ones, 
too, that will quickly become favorites. 3.75 


THE THIRD REVOLUTION by Karl Stern 

The author of Pillar of Fire, a brilliant philosopher and a well- 
known psychiatrist, presents a penetrating analysis of the re- 
lationship between Catholicism and psychiatry, a most con- 
troversial subject. $4.00 


TRUTH, VOLUMES I, Il, Ill by St. Thomas Aquinas 
The first complete English translation of this philosophical 
classic in a special boxed edition. $20.00 


CONSOLATIONS OF CATHOLICISM edited by R. L. Woods 


An inspiring collection of writings by great Catholics empha- 
sizing the consolations our Faith offers us. $3.50 


SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

by Louis of Granada, O.P. 
A carefully arranged synthesis of the spiritual doctrine of 
Frey Louis of Granada, selected from his complete works. A 


guide for the formation of the perfect Christian. — I 
4.00 


GOTHIC PAINTINGS by Jacques Dupont and Cesar Gnudi 

Thirteenth and fourteenth century masterpieces — paintings, 
stained glass, tapestries and frescoes — magnificently repro- 
duced in color and gold with an explanatory text. $20.00 


SATURDAY EVENING POST TREASURY 

edited by Roger Butterfield 
Big and colorful is this collection of the best contributions to 
the Post since the time of Ben Franklin. Essays, short stories, 


articles and a 64 page picture section, much of it in wh ee 
7.50 


THE DO-IT - YOURSELF GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL HOME 
PAINTING AND DECORATING 

prepared by Devoe and Reynolds 
Just what the title promises is offered in this comprehensive, 
practical book on all aspects of home decorating. Illustrated 
throughout in full color and black and white. $3.50 


Prices subject to change without notice 








THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Old Pagan Japan 
And New Japan 


Lapy oF Beauty, by Kikou Yamata. 
John Day. 192 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 
Kikou Yamata’s “lady of beauty” is very 
much the Japanese lady and very little 
the Christian woman that she intermit- 
tently professes to be. There is within 
her conduct of life a strange admixture 
of Christian humanitarianism and Japa- 
nese finesse; in her beliefs she is so 
strongly rooted in Shintoism that Chris- 
tianity, which she professes at rare in- 
tervals, seldom comes to any fruition. 

On the surface the story is one of 
Japanese family relations prevelant 
among the aristocratic business classes 
of modern Japan. Essentially, however, 
it is the portrayal of conflict between 
the old pagan Japan and the modern 
Japan, also pagan, exemplified in a 
woman who collected her blighted hopes 
as casually as a museum curator collects 
bric-a-brac along with the objects of art. 

Nabuko Hayashi, the lady of beauty, 
like many other ladies of high society, 
had become a Catholic, a step preferred 
by her parents as more desirable than 
the pursuit of modern follies; but she 
neither abandoned modern follies nor 
practiced her religion during her mar- 
ried life. Consequently, she lived the 
years without tranquility of mind, with- 
out joy of heart, finding sublimation in 
pagan practices, in the enchantment of 
the No drama, in modern war relief 
work, and in the fierce possessiveness of 
her son’s love, all of which she placed 
as barriers between herself and her hus- 
band. The knowledge of his pied-a- 
terre apartment in Tokyo did not irri- 
tate her; she could smile secretly be- 
hind his back when he prepared to leave 
for the city; she was as secretly satisfied 
at the sullen silences maintained by 
their son in the presence of his father. 
The fissure that separated her from her 
husband had impercepitibly grown into 
a huge chasm, so that her own with- 
drawal brought into her husband’s heart 
a secret satisfaction when he could de- 
prive her of something that she loved. 

When her stricken body was in its 
last mortal illness and the missionary 
Father came to “reconvert her sinful 
soul,” this enchanting pagan maintained 
to the end her baffling silent composure, 
without tremor, without sweat, in a 
manner becoming the lady of beauty. 
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For Mr. Hayashi the bitter realization 
of his own wretchedness brought a love 
he had not known for her who was 
dead now, his wife; he knew that “he 
loved her, loved her even in her disdain, 
her haughty beauty.” 

Mrs. Yamata writes in powerful style 
with understanding of a woman who 
knew not how to fulfill her womanhood. 


The Dignity That Comes 
From Work with the Soil 
Tue Man Wuo Mave Wine, by J. M. 

Scott. Dutton. 125 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 
Seldom does it fall to a reviewer to come 
upon a book that probably will be just 
as charming fifty years from now as it 
is today. J. M. Scott’s novelette The 
Man Who Made Wine is just that sort 
of book. 

The story is an extended character 
sketch of Michel Rachelet, the maitre 
du chai of a great estate in the French 
region of Medoc, whence come the won- 
derful red wines. Old Rachelet is about 
to be retired. In his fifty years he has 
married, raised a son whom he lost in 
the Resistance, and is finally left lonely 
by the death of his wife Madeleine. 

Each year he cared for a new vintage 
on its way to maturity, each with its 
own personality, each the combined 
product of God’s weather and Rachelet’s 
fond attention. 

After the parting dinner given in his 
honor, Rachelet remains at the table, 
dejected and lonely in the melancholy 


-only an artist can know. The others are 


dancing nearby, while Rachelet muses 
over his past labors and triumphs. He 
goes to the cellar, and as he tastes each 
of his vintages down the years he re- 
calls the events of the half century: 
courtship, marriage, birth, death, storms, 





From “The Man Who Made Wine” 
In the French region of Medoc 


insects, blights, great and poor vintages 
sunshine, rain, hail. Finally he reaches 
the finest vitnage of them all, that of 
1900—which he recognizes as in its high- 
est maturity. Rachelet’s life is complete, 
There is a touching final chapter that 
the reader must experience for himself. 

Primarily, this is a study in the hy. 
mility of man before nature, and of the 
dignity and rewards that come to those 
who work with the soil. 

The Man Who Made Wine is a book 
for the mature reader, and for the lit. 
erary as well as gastronomic epicure, It 
is a book that Saintsbury and Belloc 
would have loved, yet somewhat with- 
out the latter’s joy in life. Too, it is an 
authentic description of the wine-grow- 
ing process. It is to be recommended to 
the civilized reader who drinks and talks 
good wines. It might also be a tract for 
the apostolat du vin, a fraternity which 
is fortunately growing in numbers these 
days. Finally, it woukd be a good gift 
for the plain meditative layman who 
has no palate at all. 


Turbulent Time in England 


KATHERINE, by Anya Seton. Houghton 

Mifflin. 588 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Laverne Gay 
A practiced and prolific historical novel- 
ist has here filled in a wide, teeming 
canvas. John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, and his third wife, Katherine, 
stood at center of a turbulent time in 
England of the fourteenth century—the 
Black Death, the Peasants’ Revolt, the 
start of the great English rift between 
Church and State. Moreover, through 
their son John Beaufort they sired the 
Tudor line—the two Henrys, Elizabeth, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and James—that 
was to see England through its most 
spectacular age. 

John was strong, prominent, yet mys- 
terious and controversial; he supported 
John Wyclif for a time, he was loyal to 
the Lancastrian bureaucratic rule until 
Richard II repudiated him, his cruel tax 
policy enraged and aroused the peasants. 
He was kind to his wife’s brother-in-law, 
the courtier and poet Geoffrey Chaucer, 
and apparently personally was an at- 
tractive man. But his effect on England 
was in general a pernicious one, and 
Miss Seton’s sympathetic picture of a 
man long star-crossed in politics and in 
love does not disprove that. 

Abundantly informative and enthusi- 
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ssically researched, the novel has a non- 
objective slant on issues like the Church, 
and is marred by unevenness and a style 
~o patently cinematographic. Despite 
jsertions on the dust-jacket, it nowhere 
seat approaches Miss Seton's real high- 
mark, her 1948 offering of a tale about 
New England, The Hearth and the 
fagle. Anya Seton is a good writer, but 
che writes too fast, too much and too 
much for Hollywood. 


Draft Board’s Gift 

To the Air Force 
No TimE For SERGEANTS, by Mac Hy- 

man. Random House. 214 pp. $2.95. 

Reviewed by George A. Woods 
It wasn’t easy getting Will Stockdale 
into the Air Force. When the posse 
from the draft board came they found 
his Pa waiting with a shotgun stuffed 
with nails, chickens and dogs tied up 
in the woods to sound the alarm against 
the sudden approach of any strangers, 
and barbed wire strung around the farm- 
house. It was all Pa’s idea for, as easy- 
going, good natured Will noted, “when 
it comes right down to it, I really didn’t 
mind going nohow.” After a bit of ne- 
gotiating satisfactory to Pa, Will was 
packed off to Fort Thompson, Georgia, 
where he made officers—and one sergeant 
in particular—wish the draft board had 
not been so determined. 

Will’s philosophy was very uncompli- 
cated—all he wanted was “to just get 
along with everybody and not have no 
trouble.” His ability to smile and to see 
the world in the simplest possible terms 
make him the unwitting victor in each 
situation. Drilling proved tiresome, so 
Will marched himself back to his bunk 
where Sergeant King’s sarcastic invita- 
tion to spend twenty-four hours on KP 
was accepted in a_ glad-to-give-you-a- 
hand fashion. Sergeant King and Will 
get to be great friends only the sergeant 
doesn’t see it that way. He lets Will 
wash his car and makes him permanent 
latrine orderly but everything backfires, 
to the sorrow of the sergeant, in one 
escapade after another. 

Laughter, and without vulgarity, is a 
badly needed commodity in today’s 
world. Mr. Hyman has accomplished 
it brilliantly in this, his first book. Done 





in a gentle hillbilly jargon his subtle 
spoof of military men and manners de- 
serves a humorist’s medal of honor with 
clusters of applause. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


“Oh, the glory, the freedom, the passion 
of a letter! It is worth all the lip-talk in 
the world.”—Donald G. Mitchell, “Mem- 


ories of a Bachelor” 


Mr. Bennet Cerf 
Random House 


New York, New York 
Dear Mr. Cerf: 


I am intrigued by the ecstatic endorse- 
ment you give No Time for Sergeants 
on the jacket. I was sorry to see that 
there was no room left after your string 
of superlatives to identify you as the 
publisher of the book. Not that this ir- 
relevant fact would make the slightest 
bit of difference, but I thought you 
might like to have this oversight called 
to your attention. After all, it isn’t every 
publisher that can view his own book 
so objectively and there might even be 
a handful of people in this land who 
had never heard of you. 


Mr. Graham Greene 
London, England 


Dear Mr. Greene: 

Aw, why not shut up? You are fast 
becoming the world’s prize busybody, 
and more and more sounding like a 
scblding fishwife. Even though it’s a lit- 
tle late in the season, maybe a good 
spring tonic might help. 


Mr. Elliott B. Macrae, President 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Macrae: 

Now I know the answer to that old 
conundrum, “When is a Catholic book 
not a Catholic book?” The answer— 
when it is published by E. P. Dutton 
and Co. You did an almost perfect job 
on Jesus and His Times by Daniel-Rops. 
The translation uses the King James 
Version; the book has no Imprimatur; 
the jacket is covered with quotes from 
prominent Protestant ministers; your let- 
ter to reviewers betrays no hint that 
Daniel-Rops is a Catholic (some apple- 
knocker slipped and hid a few words to 
this effect in the jacket copy) but does 
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point out that this is the “most defini- 
tive work of its kind since Ernest Re- 
nan’s Vie de Jesus’—a nice touch, I 
thought. But I guess the Catholic audi- 
ence is too trivial to be considered even 
when publishing what anyone but a 
Dutton editor would call a Catholic 
book. 

P.S. How are the sales for Mickey Spil- 
lane going? 


Sister Mary Hester 
Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Dear Sister Mary Hester: 

I have just heard that another one of 
your students has sold a manuscript to a 
publisher. If it is as good as April Time 
by Celine Meller (Bruce), you have 
reason to be very proud. Between inter- 
viewing prospective students for your 
writing class and publishers’ representa- 
tives who are desperately searching for 
good manuscripts, you will probably be 
too busy to do any writing yourself. 
That is the only bad feature of this very 
happy situation. 


Mr. William Karl 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Karl: 

I read with interest your letter in In- 
formation magazine saluting Doubleday 
for announcing a new series of low- 
priced Catholic books and attacking 
Catholic publishers a few months back. 
Obviously you know what you are talk- 
ing about because, as you point out, you 
are “majoring in journalism” and are 
“highly interested in the whole publish- 
ing game.” (I must confess the italics 
belong to me.) As I recall, you not too 
subtly implied that Catholic publish- 
ers lacked guts, finances and ability, and 
consistently underrated the Catholic 
reading public. I thought you would 
like to know that following Doubleday’s 
original announcement, which was ac- 
companied by clanging bells and tinkling 
cymbals, that the proposed books would 
be priced around 25 and 35 cents each, 

(Continued on page 103) 
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THE BRIEF FOR MURDER 


Reviews of the 
New Mysteries 





Myste8x READERS have been turning 
handsprings at the recent appear- 
ance in rapid succession of three Simen- 
on books, just translated and published 
by Doubleday. Georges Simenon, a most 
prolific and popular French novelist, 
brings tremendous skill, insight and a 
sophisticated European viewpoint to the 
tired old genre of the mystery story, and 
the results are entertaining far beyond 
most products in this field. This reader’s 
favorite of the three is the story of Hec- 
tor Laureat (STRANGERS IN THE 
HOUSE, Doubleday, $2.95), a man 
who withdrew into himself and _ his 
study for twenty years following his 
wife’s desertion, but who was forced to 
face reality once more when his daugh- 
ter Nichole and her friends, a gang of 
young thieves, brought home a wound- 
ed criminal to die. As a result of the 
police investigation and the trial, at 
which he defends his daughter's young 
lover, the bitterness encrusting his per- 
sonality after twenty years of emotional 
aridity slowly crumbles, and he begins 
to feel and to form relationships again. 
This gradual awakening of the protagon- 
ist is the focus of the novel, rather than 
the mechanical aspects of the crime in 
question, and it is this characteristic pre- 
occupation with people and mood rather 
than with a chessboard plot which dis- 
tinguishes Simenon’s stories from the 
flotsam and jetsam of the mystery world. 


TIDAL WAVE (Doubleday, $3.75) 
is a trilogy of novelettes each of which 
vies with the others in creating a mood 
of almost unbearable suspense, and the 
third Simenon volume (INSPECTOR 
MAIGRET AND THE STRAN- 
GLED STRIPPER, Doubleday, $2.75) 
while it brings back an old friend in the 
Inspector — who towers above Hercule 
Poirot, for example, as Sherlock Holmes 
rises above Dick Tracy—must be recom- 
mended judiciously for the adult reader 
whose taste and conscience will permit 
a realistic trip to the Parisian under- 
world. 


Another outstanding book this season 
is Nicholas Blake’s THE WHISPER 
IN THE GLOOM (Harper, $2.75). 
Under this pen name, Cecil Day-Lewis, 
English poet and author, produces some 
of the standard classics in this field, such 
as Head of a Traveler. His latest is the 
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By ELEANOR F. CULHANE 


breathlessly paced story of an engaging 
and thoroughly credible gang of ten and 
twelve-year-old boys who become in- 
volved with a group of desperate killers. 
This exceptionally fine mystery remind- 
ed this reader of Graham Greene’s fa- 
mous thriller Brighton Rock, not only 
because the author makes such good use 
of vividly colorful backgrounds, but be- 
cause the whole story is deepened and 
enhanced by the author's concept of 
evil. Although written about children, 
the book is geared in every way to 
adults. 

Two well-known authors recently cel- 
ebrated anniversaries: Ellery Queen, the 
pen-name of a celebrated writing team, 
and Aaron Marc Stein, who under a 
number of aliases contributes an incred- 
ible number of competently written 
mysteries to the field each year. 

This time as George Bagby, Mr. Stein 
has produced an above-average tale of 
murder done in Spain, where Inspec- 
tor Schmidt has a fine opportunity to 
demonstrate the superiority of demo- 
cratic police procedures over the totali- 
tarian ones employed by the Spanish 
military police. The body in the basket 
of the title is unhappily delivered to 
the vacationing hero at his hotel, and 
when it turns out to be the body of a 
military policeman whom anyone in the 
Spanish population might have been 
tempted to murder, Inspector Schmidt 
is in the soup. CTHE BODY IN THE 
BASKET, by George Bagby, Double- 
day, $2.75.) 

Ellery Queen’s silver anniversary 
book CTHE GLASS VILLAGE, by EI- 
lery Queen, Little, Brown, $3.50) 
proved something of a disappointment 
to this reader, who is ordinarily warmly 
disposed toward Ellery and his father, 
Inspector Queen. Not only are these 
two absent from the story, but the au- 
thors have used the form of the mystery 
to preach a loud sermon on the subject 





Eleanor F. Culhane, a graduate of the 
Fordham School of Social Service, a for- 
mer psychiatric social worker and an ar- 
dent mystery fan, has done reviews in 
the past for Books on Trial, America and 
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of bigotry, spelling out their theme 
again and again for the benefit of read. 
ers who may not have absorbed it pre- 
viously. This reviewer enjoys both firs 
rate novels on American social problems 
and good mysteries, but the attempted 
mixture here does not blend well, 

Jean Potts, usually known as a fiction 
writer for women’s magazines, has writ. 
ten a maiden mystery story (GO, 
LOVELY ROSE, Charles Scribner, 
$2.75). The Rose in question is a hate. 
ful housekeeper who had blighted the 
lives of her employer’s now grown chil- 
dren and blackmailed half the neigh- 
borhood before she was pushed down a 
flight of stairs. The chief charm of this 
book is the pleasant authenticity of its 
small-town background, and the chief 
drawback a flip attitude toward divorce 
which makes it unsuitable for Catholic 
youngsters. Adults who enjoy slick fic- 
tion, however, can pass a quiet evening 
with this one, which should be in the 
running for the best first mystery prize. 

For readers who revel in spies and 
intrigue, George Griswold’s RED 
PAWNS was written to order (Dutton, 
$2.75), and E. C. R. Lorac, another 
steady producer under a number of 
noms de plume, has done a good job in 
SHROUDS OF DARKNESS unravel- 
ling the mystery of the young man who, 
for a change, was almost killed (Double- 
day, $2.75). 

Since this reviewer feels that the es- 
sentially violent content of most mys 
teries makes them questionable reading 
for children and adolescents, we are 
happy to report two written especially 
for younger readers: THE BLUE HER- 
RING MYSTERY, by Ellery Queen, 
Jr. (Little, Brown, $2.75) and AT 
SWORDS’ POINTS, by Andre Norton 
CHarcourt, Brace, $3.00). 

As a final recommendation, David C. 
Cooke’s annual collection of the year’s 
best detective stories will be sure to 
make a mvstery addict happv (BFST 
DETECTIVE STORIES OF THE 
YEAR 1954, edited by David C. Cooke, 
Dutton, $2.95). The terseness of most 
of these stories suits them ideally for 
commuters, inveterate bedtime readers 
and all those who prefer Sergeant Fri- 
dav’s routine investigations to the more 
elaborately conceived tale. 
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First Volumes in New Series, 
“The Makers of Christendom” 
Tue WESTERN Fatuers, translated and 
edited by F. R. Hoare. Sheed and 

Ward. 320 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.]. 
All who are interested in the history of 
the Early Church will like this book. 
It contains the lives of five outstanding 
bishops of the Western Church: SS. 
Martin of Tours, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Honoratus of Arles and Germanus of 
Auxerre, sketched by writers who lived 
with these saints and knew them in- 
imately. This fact lends a freshness and 
an enthusiasm to each biography that 
makes it interesting reading and _ prof- 
itable too. These saints were something 
more than men of their own times, who 
worked for a single generation and de- 
parted with it; their labors and writings 
have made them contemporary to each 
subsequent Christian generation, and 
their contribution to Christian culture 
should awaken our interest in what 
their personal friends have to say about 
them. 

The period of history on which atten- 
tion chiefly centers is that of the West- 
em Roman world from about 350 to 450 
A.D. In the Introduction the general 
reader is led to see how the five bishops 
fit into the background of the Church 
of the fourth century. The Introduction 
mainly touches on three points: the ad- 
ministrative system of the Church, the 
monastic movement and the determinant 
purpose of hagiographers. 

The translation is accurate, clear and 
idiomatic. Each biography is prefaced by 
a thumbnail sketch of the author and a 
brief, well-balanced appraisal of his 
work. The editor comes between us and 
the hagiographers only to adjust evenly 
the weights in the scales of our judg- 
ment. His chief contribution, however, 
is the copious foot-notes, which eluci- 
date the text and furnish deft charac- 
terizations of persons and events men- 
tioned in the text. They help the aver- 
age reader considerably in understand- 
ing “the conditions under which the 
subjects of the biographies lived or the 
special problems that they had to face”. 

The present volume inaugurates a 
new series, The Makers of Christendom, 
which has for its general editor Chris- 
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topher Dawson. It purposes to make 
available to English readers “a collec- 
tion of Christian biographical Cand au- 
tobiographical}) documents from the 
opening of the Christian era to the pres- 
ent day.” We look forward with eager- 
ness to this series, which “will not be 
confined to the lives of the martyrs and 
the canonized saints. It will also include 
other representative figures—kings, bish- 
ops and men of letters—who have played 
a leading part in the life of their time.” 
e 


Tue Ancto-Saxon MuIssIONARIES IN 
GERMANY, translated and edited by 
C. H. Talbot. Sheed and Ward. 234 
pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 


The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in Ger- 
many, second volume in the new series, 
The Makers of Christendom, deals with 
the lives of SS. Boniface, Willibrord, 
Sturm, Leoba and Lebuin. It contains 
also a selection from the correspondence 
of St. Boniface and a sketch of the jour- 
ney of St. Willibald. These are not sci- 
entific biographies in the current sense 
of the word. They are lives written in 
the very early Middle Ages, quaint in 
style and savoring of the simplicity of 
the faith of those days. Miracles and 
visions fill the stories. To the skeptic 
and the cynic these are a source of 





scorn: to the fair-minded even legend 
has its meaning. For folk legend con- 
veys at least the ideals, inspirations and 
moral notions of the time in which they 
were invented. 

The Anglo-Saxon missionaries were 
not the first messengers of the Gospel 
on the continent: Irish monks had been 
there before them. But the achieve- 
ments of the Irish missionaries, though 
abundant and brilliant for the moment, 
was not permanent. Theirs were indi- 
vidual and unorganized efforts, while 
those of the Anglo-Saxons were from 
the start aimed at ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of bishopric and parish. Quaint as 
these biographies may strike us, they 
throw new light on the eighth and 
ninth centuries of the Christian era. 

There is clear testimony to the faith 
of Old England before the darkness of 
the sixteenth century eclipsed that faith. 
“The land of England which was con- 
verted to the faith of Christ by the in- 
tervention of the blessed Pope Gregory 
has always been steadfast in its reli- 
gion,” writes the anonymous biographer 
of St. Lebuin. “There one finds laymen 
devoted to the service of God, virgins 
of exceptional virtue and monks of out- 
standing generosity spurning the world 
for the love of Christ. Very many of 
these have forsaken their country for 
the Lord’s sake to expiate their sins or 
benefit pagans and Christians by their 
teaching” Cp. 229). 

The letters of St. Boniface and those 
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addressed to him bring into the open the 
various problems of the day and the so- 
lutions adopted to meet them. In the 
biography of St. Leoba, whose remark- 
able career is unknown even to Cath- 
olics generally, we find a religious su- 
perior not unlike St. Teresa of Avila. 
We are startled to find that nuns sat 
side by side with monks in a monastic 
school listening to the lectures of St. 
Boniface. Another biography is written 
by a nun in an attractive and simple 
syle which only a well educated person 
could have acquired. There is a note of 
cheerfulness, almost playfulness, in the 
simplicity of these narratives. 

C. H. Talbot has made a fine transla- 
tion of these early writings. For the his- 
torian they wili add to the stock of 
source material on the early history of 
the Church. To the general student and 
average reader they will provide instruc- 
tion and enjoyment. 


The Seeress Saint 

Of Medieval Sweden 

Saint Bripcet oF SweEDEN, by Johan- 
nes Jorgensen. Translated by Inge- 
borg Lund. Longmans, Green. 2 vols; 

310 pp. and 354 pp. $8.50. 

Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 
These two volumes present a vivid pic- 
ture of the years of the Papal Exile at 
Avignon. St. Bridget’s life spanned all 
but five years of that melancholy period. 
Yet Dr. Johannes Jorgensen’s main pur- 
pose was not to rehash the woes that 
befell the world and Rome when the 
pope chose, under strong pressure, to 
live in what is now a part of France. 
Rather it was his love and enthusiasm 
for the wonderful saint of Sweden that 
prompted him to tell the full story of her 
life. He brings to his task a scholarly 
thoroughness and careful research, with 
the result that in portraying St. Bridget’s 
wonderful career of seventy years, he 
also paints the picture of conditions in 
Sweden and Rome at the time. 

The first volume covers the years 1303 
to 1349, when Bridget cared for her fam- 
ily of eight children in Sweden. Even 
in these forty odd years her visions and 
revelations had already made her, as the 
author calls her, the Seeress. The sec- 
ond volume covers the years 1349 to 
1373, when she had taken up her resi- 
dence in Rome. This second phase of 
her life, like the first is full of the most 
varied activity, including many pilgrim- 
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ages. Her visions in this second phase 
are more numerous and more prophetic 
than those in Sweden. 

There is an atmosphere permeating 
this work which can be appreciated only 
by a reader who understands the super- 
natural view of life. The visions, mir- 
acles and legends of the saint on almost 
every page were, to the medieval man, 
an inspiration as well as a warning. He 
did not trouble himself about scientific 
investigation of such phenomena. There 
is nothing against faith in Bridget’s 
story; there is much that impresses the 
soul with the serious responsibilities of 
life. For the man of that time, this was 
sufhcient. 

As a matter of fact St. Bridget was 
extremely down to earth. Her warnings 
to the men and women of her day, her 
letters to the pope at Avignon urging his 
return to his rightful capital, the descrip- 
tion of the life and morals of clergy and 
laity of the age, all indicate a fearless- 
ness and uncompromising devotion to 
Catholic ideals. Particularly instructive 
is the description of Avignon, where the 
worldliness of the papal court was coun- 
terbalanced by a superb charity and love 
of the poor and afflicted. 

This work was originally written in 
Danish and was translated into English 
by Ingeborg Lund. It is a splendid piece 
of careful translation. Some may find a 
difficulty in the frequent occurrence of 
Swedish names in an unfamiliar form. 
The translator, however, would have de- 
tracted from the charm of the narrative 
had she dealt with these names differ- 
ently. The literary style is clear, perhaps 
a bit quaint, but this seeming quaintness 
adds to the spirit of the narrative. 
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From “St. Anthony of the Desert” 
“No longer a legend or a freak” 


Sympathetic Modern View 
Of the Great Desert Saint 
SAINT ANTHONY OF THE Desert, by 

Henri Queffelec. Translated by James 

Whitall. Dutton. 251 pp. $3.75, 

Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 
The age of the Fathers is of supreme 
importance in the history of Christian. 
ity. It brought tremendous development 
in dogma, when the truths of revelation 
were profoundly studied and argued and 
defended against heretical attacks; it saw 
the persecutions that sowed the seed of 
Christianity far and wide; and it gen. 
erated valiant pioneers who sought a 
more perfect following of Christ, and 
found the way of monasticism and the 
life of the hermit. The records of this 
age are rich, in the writings of the Fa- 
thers and in the various accounts of 
martyrs, but accounts of those hardy pio- 
neers who fled to the desert are scanty 
and inadequate from the modern point 
of view. One of the greatest of the Fa- 
thers, St. Athanasius, has left a biogra- 
phy of the greatest of the desert saints, 
but he wrote it for his own age and 
leaves much unsaid that we would ex- 
pect in a biography. Henri Queffelec, 
a French novelist, has put his writing 
skill and his imagination to work to re- 
create the scenes of St. Anthony's life, 
reading and interpreting St. Athanasius 
and other sources in relation to the sci- 
entific reports concerning the history of 
Christianity in Egypt that are now avail- 
able. With great success he portrays the 
probable conditions of Anthony’s early 
life, his trial of a life of solitude and 
his long success at it, and the final peri- 
od that found Father Anthony a spirit- 
ual master and grandfather of a flourish- 
ing monasticism. 

To artists and certain earlier writers, 
St. Anthony was no more than a legend 
or an imaginary and fabulous monster 
of some sort. The “temptations of St. 
Anthony” fascinated many, but his bat- 
tles with the forces of evil were to soph- 
isticated minds often a matter of scofhng 
laughter. Mr. Queffelec wants to show 
St. Anthony a man in his own right, 
truly a great Christian in the authentic 
tradition of followers of Christ, and to 
“explain his singular radiance.” 

Far away in time though he was, St. 
Anthony of the Desert will be real to us 
now and no longer a legend or a freak. 
We will admire him and love him, and 
perhaps see that the inner life of a 
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Christian in our own age is not so dif- 
ferent after all. For it is true that in 
this work, ably translated, we become 
aware of a ‘vivid physical presence,” 
and that “those words uttered so long 
ago in silence and _ solitude have the 
wer even now to stir to their very 
depths the souls of men with ears at- 


tuned.” 


The Maid Led by Voices 

From Domremy to Rouen 

Joan oF Arc, by Lucien Fabre. ‘Trans- 
lated by Gerard Hopkins. McGraw- 

Hill. 367 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Ambrose, B.V.M. 
Lucien Fabre in his Joan of Arc has 
woven from contemporary fifteenth cen- 
tury texts the webs of political intrigues, 
events and plots which trapped the 
Maid and ultimately ensnared her. in 
their meshes. “My intention,” he writes 
in his Foreword, “has been to produce 
something much needed by drawing di- 
rectly on original sources, documents, 
and chronicles.” The resultant biogra- 
phy of the seventeen-year-old heroine 
and saint of France reveals the keen 
appreciation and tireless labor of its au- 
thor. It is sympathetically interpreted, 
scholarly presented, and brilliantly writ- 
ten, “with enduring patience, complete 
good faith and immense love.” 

In the opening chapter the reader 
glimpses the simple yet precarious life 
of the peasantry in France during the 
late Middle Ages, and of the unlettered 
girl, Joan, during her childhood in her 
native village Domremy. After the first 
strange mystic experiences with her 


“Voices,” so insistent upon her mission — 


of establishing the King in his realm 
and of freeing France from the enemy’s 
grasp, the author follows Joan from 
Domremy to Vaucouleurs where she se- 
cures military escort; to Chinon, where 
she meets the uncrowned Charles VII; 
to Orleans, where she lifts the siege, 
and on to Rheims, the city of the King’s 
coronation and of the Maid’s brief tri- 
umph. 

The subsequent English-French-Bur- 
gundian opposition to the girl unfolds 
with its underplots of villainy and 
treachery. Joan, undermined by the 
toyal Chamberlain, La Tremoille, by 
the Chancellor, Regnault of Chartres, 
by Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, 


by the dilly-dallying of the weak-willed. 


Charles VII and by English gold, was 
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From “Joan of Arc” 


Joan of Arc before Orleans, from a 
17th century engraving by Mariette 


expendable. Betrayed, captured, sold to 
the English “Godons,” she faced three 
trials, and finally execution at the stake 
at Rouen in May, 1431. 

Louis Fabre groups the facts from the 
documents. Of telling importance are 
the Minutes of the trial which was un- 
questionably a travesty of justice. In- 
criminating evidence underlies the his- 
torical records which speak for them- 
selves. 

But the author depicts for us the 
Maid from another vantage point, the 
psychological. With reverence he han- 
dles the phenomena of her Voices and 
Visions, never laboring the point of mys- 
tic experience of the supernatural but 
clearly refuting any accusation of hallu- 
cination, manifestation of repressed de- 
sires, heresy, witchcraft, or diabolical 
possession. Her background, the forma- 
tive influences in her early adolescence, 
the forces of her social and moral rela- 
tionships, are anlyzed with skill. Objec- 
tions are stated and met scientifically; 
human motives are probed; falsifications 
and miscarriages of justice are laid bare; 
vivid characterizations are drawn. At no 
time does Louis Fabre’s appreciative un- 
derstanding of the girl and her cause 
blunt his critical diagnostic ability in 
evaluating either historical or psycho- 
logical facts. He states his evidence sim- 
ply and leaves his reader to judge for 


himself. 





Any estimate of the book must in- 
clude mention of the limited but choice 
bibliography of sources, of the three in- 
teresting documents translated in the 
Appendices, of the photographs and the 
genealogical tables of the Valois and the 
Lancastrian royal lines. Much credit is 
due to Gerard Hopkins, the translator. 
His English edition is delightful. 


Ireland’s Valiant Woman 

Of the Fifth Century 

Sr. Bricw oF IRELAND, by Alice Cur- 
tayne. Sheed and Ward. 122 pp. 
$2.00. 


Review by Sister Mary James Power, 

S.S.N.D. 

Ireland’s valiant woman of the fifth cen- 
tury and, perhaps, of all time is here 
richly profiled for us in a book slight in 
physical format, but towering in literary 
and spiritual worth. 

“Bridey” of Ireland, who has given 
her holy name to countless daughters of 
Irish lineage here in America and 
throughout the world, clearly takes her 
place, because of this work, beside St. 
Scholastica and Catherine of Siena as 
an outstanding, holy woman of action 
who had a deep-striking effect upon her 
people, her land, and her times. 

St. Brigid lived in a feudal period of 
bitter, internecine warfare between pet- 
ty Celtic chieftains whose continual 
struggles for power well earned for fifth- 
century Ireland the author’s labeling it 
“the shaking sod.” The daughter of a 
petty chieftain and a Christian slave 
mother, Brigid felt early in her life the 
impact of St. Patrick’s Christ-like influ- 
ence. Cross-grained in her background, 
with both aristocratic and low-born in- 
heritance, she was ideally suited to her 
mission to further Patrick’s vocation of 
liberating Christians in bondage from 
the trammels of slavery. And particular- 
ly was she inspired to lead “the nuns of 
Ireland from the fortresses of chieftains 
and the hovels of bondwomen, offering 
them a haven.” 

The secret of her holiness and mirac- 
ulous power (she could charm wild 
foxes and turn salt to stones) seems to 
lie in the answer she gave to the great, 
sea-faring St. Brendan, who sought an 
understanding of her mystical dynam- 
ism. “Brigid told him with simplicity 
that it was because her mind was never 
detached from God.” 

To add much more about this power- 
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fully simple, gracefully wrought profile 
of a “fighting saint” for our times, would 
be to deprive the reader of the pleasure 
and inspiration attendant throughout 
the study. Alice Curtayne has done 
Brigid’s life with profundity, charm and 
a high degree of readability. 


Sandburg’s Lincoln: 

An American Classic 

ABRAHAM LincOoLN: The Prairie Years 
and the War Years, by Carl Sand- 
burg. Harcourt, Brace. 762 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


This work is not a mere abridgment. 
There is new matter in it and much re- 
arrangement of old. Comparison with 
the original works shows Mr. Sandburg 
and Catherine McCarthy, “whose ex- 
acting toils in the compression of a six 
volume work into one volume .. . are 
beyond praise,” have revised thoroughly 
and on the whole judiciously. Gardens 
are often the better for drastic pruning, 
and so are the lengthier minor classics. 
Who would not wish Butler had done 
for Hudibras and Disraeli for the Curi- 
osities of Literature what Mr. Sandburg 
and Miss McCarthy have done for the 
magnum opus of prairie culture? 

Faults remain. Surely the second edi- 
tion will correct the translation of “hagi- 
ographers” as “saint worshippers” which 
disigures the preface; for Mr. Sand- 
berg is a truthful man. Also, no doubt 
some of the grammatical errors in the 
text will be corrected. However, such 
faults do serve to point up Mr. Sand- 
burg’s literary virtues. 

He is a writer who rarely sets down 
a quotable sentence, whose style has 
such an element of formlessness it would 
have kept him from print when men 
still looked to the Latin classics for lit- 
erary models, and whose colloquialisms 
sometimes annoy but never disgust. In 
words he paints pictures as impression- 
ists do in oils. Richness of detail and 
nicety of technique are absent but ap- 
prehensions are subjectively conveyed. 
His readers see not only Lincoln and 
the Civil War but the spirit, the life, 
the yearnings and, above all, the prai- 
ries of his time. They may even sense 
the drabness, but through Mr. Sand- 
burg’s integrity rather than his design; 
for between Mr. Sandburg and the 
American Frontier, democratic, vibrant, 
pulsating with hope, as inevitably rev- 
olutionary as an early printing press and 


much more hopeful, there is a bond of 
passion and a genuine agony of soul, 

It is this ability to impress an era 
upon the reader's mind that makes My 
Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln all the 
better for abridgement, history rather 
than biography, and gives it an assured 
place among American literary classics 
If the place is not among the very first 
the fault is inherent in the method of 
composition and the inability of a genius 
of his cast to use a better. After all 
Cezanne is not a Raphael and could not 
have been a Sargent. 


The Third Volume 
Of Madeleine’s Story 


Mave.einE— Younc Wire, by Mrs, 
Robert Henrey. Dutton. 380 pp, 
$4.00. 

Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 


Scores of readers who delighted in the 
pure enchantment of Mrs. Henrey’s pre- 
vious books will welcome this third vol- 
ume in her Autobiography of a French 
Girl. The earlier reminiscences, recount- 
ing with unaffected simplicity the au- 
thor’s girlhood in Paris and romance 
and marriage in London, were an ab- 
sorbing compound of acute observation 
and adroit characterization, enlivened by 
a wonderful awareness of the varied 
richnesses of everyday life. The high 
level of interest sustained so effortlessly 
throughout the first two books is carried 
over to the third, in which Madeleine 
returns as a prospective woman of prop- 
erty, whose dreams of owning a piece 
of land in her native France are quickly 
realized in the purchase of a small farm 
in Normandy. Here, surrounded by or- 
chards and pastures, she sets about re- 
building and refurnishing her house, 
planting her gardens, and matching wits 
with her tenant farmers, whose pride 
in their ancient skill does not prevent 
the turning of a profit to their own ad- 
vantage. 

Realistically, and with typical French 
regard for security, Mrs. Henrey thinks 
of her self-supporting farm as an insur- 
ance policy against some unforeseen mis- 
fortune which might plunge her once 
again into the extreme poverty of her 
earlier years in Montmartre and Soho. 
More happily, it will be a retreat from 
the pace of city life in London and a 
place to write her books. 

The Nazi invasion and the bombing 
of Le Havre, only a few miles distant 
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fom her farm, bring Mrs. Henrey’s 
idyll to an abrupt close. With her hus- 
hand and baby son, she returns to Eng- 
land, exchanging the unknown terrors 
of possible internment by the Germans 
in Normandy for the gruelling months 
of the London blitz. 

Anxious for reunion with her mother, 
who has not been permitted to leave 
France, Mrs. Henrey crosses the chan- 
nel again as soon as the war ends and 
restrictions on civilian travel are relaxed. 
Her farm has been sacked; an ugly 
drama of treachery and betrayal has 
been enacted within the household of 
her tenant farmers. Once more the work 
of restoration begins, and the narrative 
ends quietly in the “days of peace.” 

The reader closes the book with genu- 
ine regret, for realism, enhanced by the 
sensitivity and good taste which Mrs. 
Henrey possesses to such a remarkable 
degree is too rarely come by these days. 


The Ex-Senator from Texas 

Looks Back on His Career 

My Name Is Tom Conna ty, by Sen- 
ator Tom Connally as told to Alfred 
Steinberg. Crowell. 376 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


Here is an enormously interesting auto- 
biography in the cracker-barrel style. 
Uninhibited by public office (Connally 
refused to seek another term after being 
in Congress for thirty-six years), the au- 
thor gives us plenty of comments, flat- 
tering and unflattering, on public fig- 
ures, 

On the flattering side, he found Har- 
old Ickes an “honorable man with con- 
siderable ability,” Vyacheslav Molotov 
“an attractive man .. . polite and agree- 
able,” President Roosevelt “a symbol of 
tight, justice, hope and democracy,” 
Dean Acheson “extraordinary able . 
one of the outstanding in history,” 
Woodrow Wilson “a fine statesman, a 
man of superb intellect and great cour- 
age” and Harry Truman “ a quiet sen- 
ator” whose “instincts were good.” 

On the unflattering side Hoover was 
an “inept President from the start,” 
Raymond Moley as an adviser had “de- 
lusions of grandeur,” Senator Gerald 
Nye was a “troublemaker and rabid iso- 
lationist,” Colonel Lindbergh’s “political 
and historical ignorance was appalling” 
and Robert Taft was a “tireless worker” 
and a senator of “good ability, but not 
brilliant.” 
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From “Atoms in the Family” 


Enrico and Laura Fermi: Top secret view 


Senator Connally decribes four kinds 
of isolationists and finds each position 
naive, unhistorical and dangerous to our 
world leadership. First there are those 
(Senators Nye and Vandenberg) who 
blame all wars on bankers and munitions 
makers. Second are those (Senators Ben- 
nett Clark and Burton Wheeler) who 
consider our allies as worse than our 
enemies. The third group (Senator 
Borah and President Hoover) believes 
the oceans are a sufficient bulwark of 
defense. And fourth is the “grouchy 
school” that favors no position but com- 
plains all the time. They are, says Con- 
nally, “like a woman who thinks she has 
rheumatism but can’t locate the pain.” 


An internationalist from the moment 
he entered Congress, on the domestic 
scene Connally supported the Demo- 
cratic Party regularly except when on 
the Tidelands Bill he voted to override 
the President’s veto and when he ac- 
tively opposed Roosevelt’s attempt to en- 
large the Supreme Court. 

The issues involved and the part he 
played in the United Nations as a dele- 
gate appointed by Mr. Truman to nu- 
merous international conferences are 
clearly discussed. 

Despite the intransigence of Russia as 
a military force and the spread of inter- 
national Communism by infiltration and 
subversion, Connally believes there is 
still much room for optimism. In our 
own national development, he says, 
Americans surmounted their difficulties 
and contrived a stronger nation; today 


we are challenged to build a better 
world. “From the vantage point as a par- 
ticipant in world events since 1917, I 
don’t foresee a catacylismic end to man- 
kind looming ahead of us,” he says. 


A Wite’s-Eye View 
Of A-Bomb Builder 
ATOMS IN THE Famity, by Laura Fer- 


mi. University of Chicago Press. 264 
pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Ellen Logue 
Fermi, as the author refers to her hus- 


band, won the 1938 Nobel Prize for his 
discovery of new elements and nuclear 
reactions effected by slow neutrons, and 
in 1946 received the Congressional Med- 
al of Merit for his major part in the de- 
velopment of the atom bomb. 

The early years, before these fateful 
prizes, were happy ones as the brilliant 
physicist theorized and experimented at 
the University of Rome, and with his 
wife and their friends enjoyed the beau- 
ties of Italy. Whether in the lab-or on 
a mountain side, Fermi was the leader, 
natural born, and eagerly followed. His 
wife would not learn physics but, with 
him, lived a good and happy life until 
Fascism cast an increasingly long, black 
and fearful shadow over them and all 
Italy. Hence their decision to go to 
Stockholm and from there to go to 
teach at Columbia University and to 
make their permanent home in the 
United States. 

The pressure of atomic research, in- 
creasingly vital to the war effort, forced 
them to move near the University of 
Chicago where Fermi developed the first 
successful atomic pile in a converted 
squash court. Secrecy and tension there 
were nothing in comparison to the reg- 
ulations, restrictions and red tape at 
their next address: Site Y—Los Alamos. 
Here gathered Fermi and every other 
top scientist in the United States who 
could contribute to the atom bomb’s de- 
velopment. Laura Fermi and _ others 
knew only that “our stuff” was dropped 
on Hiroshima, August 7, 1945. Yet she 
gives the reader probably the best view 
he will ever have of the “top secret” 
mesa. Glimpses of good and great men, 
Bohr, Urey and Groves, to name the 
known, and the traitors, Klaus Fuchs for 
one, tell much of the problems and per- 
sonalities surrounding the bomb. 

Adeptly the author has clarified the 
atomic vocabulary, and casually and 
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graciously she has introduced us to roy- 
alty at lunch and to scientific and other 
leaders who make headlines. 

One has the feeling that as long as 
such men as Fermi are in charge of re- 
search and education of scientists (to 
which Fermi returned after the war), 
it is right and it is good that we seek to 
find knowledge of God’s creation to the 
limits of our powers. One hopes only 
that the uses to which politicians put 
these discoveries will not blow them and 
us out of existence. Somehow with this 
book, which I did not want to put down 
until I had finished, I found myself 
cheerful, indeed, in the hope that if we 
live up to the facts of reality as do such 
men as Fermi, the family of the world 
will be far better off for the atomic dis- 
covery. 


A Famous Family 
In a Famous House 
Tue RoosEvELT FAMILY OF SAGAMORE 

Hitt, by Hermann Hagedorn. Mac- 

millan. 435 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 
It is difhcult for any author to present a 
national figure simply as a member of a 
family. The average biographer does not 
know enough about his subject to write 
such an exacting book. There is always 
the danger that such an attempt will de- 
generate into hero worship; there is also 
the danger that what was meant to be 
an intimate biography will simply be an 
account of the subject’s relation to na- 
tional affairs. Hermann Hagedorn, who 
has studied the Theodore Roosevelt fam- 
ily for over thirty-five years, has man- 
aged to tell the story of the family in 
what seems to be precisely the proper 
manner. 

The story starts with a brief account 
of the death in childbirth of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s first wife, Alice Lee Roose- 
velt, in February, 1884. Theodore’s first 
inclination was to forget about the pro- 
posed house that he and his former wife 


had planned to build near Oyster Bay, . 


Long Island. Deciding that: the baby 
girl, Alice, deserved a home of her own, 
Theodore arranged for the building of 
his home at Sagamore Hill, and then 
went west to live on a ranch in Dakota 
Territory. The main feminine figure in 
the book is Theodore’s second wife, 
Edith Carow Roosevelt. Her relationship 
to her husband and to the family of 
six children, five of them her own, is 
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rightly stressed as a strong unifying 
bond. Whether the family lived at Saga- 
more Hill or in Albany or in Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Roosevelt was always success- 
ful in making family life more attractive 
to Theodore than any honors that came 
his way. The author brings into the 
story enough of national affairs to make 
the impact of such matters on the fam- 
ily evident, but it is always the story of 
a family, not of a state or of a nation. 
Thus, whether treating of Theodore’s 
relations to the War of 1898 or to World 
War I, the effect of such developments 
upon the Roosevelt family is what is 
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The house on Sagamore Hill 


stressed. The author is sympathetic to 
Roosevelt's principles, but never to the 
point where uncalled for attacks are 
made upon Roosevelt’s opponents. The 
detailed account of Roosevelt in the 
1912 election, for example, is handled 
very well; the section dealing with the 
attempt on Roosevelt’s life by a would- 
be assassin in Milwaukee, is especially 
effective. The acceptance by Roosevelt 
of defeat in 1912 is also masterfully pre- 
sented. 

The tragedy bfought to the family 
during World War I by the death of 
Quentin, as well as the closing days of 
Roosevelt’s life, will be of real interest 
to practically every reader. Most of us 
will feel indebted to Mr. Hagedorn for 
his long and detailed study of family 
documents and letters, a study which 


has paid rich dividends in this book. 





People and Places 
In an American City 


THe Worcester Account, by §, N. 


Behrman. Random House. 239 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


Here is another book to swell the tide 
of memoirs which has been flowing from 
the presses since present-day fiction’s ab- 
normal preoccupation with clinical jn- 
vestigation into human depravity has 
helped to drive readers to non-fiction. 

The Worcester Account is written in 
Behrman’s usual pleasing and painstak- 
ing style. He is not adverse to exaggerat- 
ing the lights and shadows in his char- 
acter portrayals so as to make his peo- 
ple memorable; he is unpretentiously 
humorous; he evinces the pale, urbane, 
kindly scepticism fashionable in polished 
writing; and he writes deftly of religion, 
blending facetiousness with a smiling 
reverence. Behrman’s humane touch is 
based on the etiquette of the drawing- 
room rather than on the bedrock of 
spiritual insight. 

Those interested in the mores of the 
pivotal years of this century as viewed 
from mid-century should enjoy the au- 
thor’s account of the people and places 
he knew. The bleak marriage relation 
between his unbending, orthodox father 
and his silent, long-suffering mother; the 
tensions between the Orthodox letter of 
the law and the demands of human un- 
derstanding; the mystique of wealth as 
it influenced a boy in the poor section 
of an American city; juvenile heart- 
breaks; religious phobias and emergent 
scepticism; character sketches of such 
people as the daughter of the famous 
Ramaz, his amusing Aunt Ida; Aber- 
crombie, the unapproachable educator; 
Wolfson, the persecuted president of 
the Synagogue; Emma Goldman, the 
anarchist, and, above all, Willie Lavin, 
the warm-hearted rationalist who died 
a suicide in an insane asylum—all these 
ingredients go into this Account. 

Certainly Behrman’s is not an earth- 
shaking study of a city nor an era. The 
people presented have not played a very 
important role in the history of out 
times; but they all were human beings 
and they are therefore interesting. Mr. 
Behrman’s Account makes for pleasant, 
relaxing reading. Christians will be 
greatly interested in the author's de- 
scription of the religious atmosphere and 
ritual in an Orthodox Jewish home. 
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OUR LADY OF AFRICA 
: ese Our Lady of Africa’s abode is 


a Catholic church, yet she is vener- 
ated by Mohammedan men and women, 
as much as she is by Christians. Every 
day, one can see kneeling Mohamme- 
dans who have come to ask Lala Me- 
riem, as they call the Blessed Virgin, for 
her special favors. 

Faithful Moslems are familiar’ with 
Our Lady and the Saviour because Mo- 
hammed speaks of them in clear and 
penetrating terms in the Koran. Chap- 
ter III of Sura quotes the words of Al- 
lah: “Oh Mary! lo: Allah hath chosen 
thee and made thee pure, and preferred 
thee above (all). the women of crea- 
tion,” and Sura XIX is entirely dedicated 
to Mary, and mostly to the history of 
the Annunciation. The Koran accepts 
the fact of the Immaculate Conception, 
though Christ is considered only a 
prophet. The devotion of the Saviour to 
his Mother is also known to the faith- 
ful from Sura XIX where Mohammed 
attributes the following words to Christ: 
“... And Chath made me) dutiful to- 
ward her who bore me, and hath not 
made me arrogant, unblessed.” 

From “Shrines to Our Lady Around 
the World,” by Zsolt Aradi (Farrar, 
Straus and Young, $5.00). 


A MATTER OF TASTE 


T= MERE MATTER of how we dec- 

orate our homes is only a minor part 
of our concern. There are pressures on 
our tastes from all sides, pressures that 
even the most reluctant among us can 
scarcely ignore. The making of taste in 
America is, in fact, a major industry. 
Is there any other place that you can 





think of where there are so many pro- 
fessionals telling so many nonprofes- 
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sionals what their taste should be? Is 
there any country which has as many 
magazines as we have devoted to tell- 
ing people how they should decorate 
their homes, clothe their bodies, and de- 
port themselves in company? And so 
many newspaper columns full of hints 
about what is good taste and what is 
bad taste? In the last century and a 
quarter the purveying of taste in Amer- 
ica has become big business, employing 
hundreds of thousands of people in edi- 
torial and advertising offices, in printing 
plants, in galleries and museums, in 
shops and consultants’ offices. If the 
taste industry were to go out of busi- 
ness we would have a major depression, 
and there would be breadlines of taste- 
makers as far as the eye could see. 
This is not, however, a catastrophe we 
are likely to encounter, because the taste 
industry has gradually become essential 
to the operation of our American brand 
of capitalism. It is in the nature of our 
economic system not merely to meet de- 
mand but to create it. One of the ways 
that demand is created is by changing 
people’s tastes, or at least inviting them 
to change, and by making the pressures 


to give up what seemed good yesterday 
for what should seem inviting today so 
strong that they are almost impossible 
to resist. 

From “The Tastemakers,” by Russell 
Lynes (Harper, $5.00) 


VISITATIONS OF ST. ANTHONY 


Te ANTHONY'S contemporaries goes the 
credit of being the first to find ex- 
traordinary his reputed struggles with 
the Devil. “His intimates went to see 
him,” says Athanasius, without indicat- 
ing whether or not they were the ones 
who had promised to bring him his 
bread. They halted before the pile of 
stones blocking the door. They called 
and Anthony answered them. He 
thanked them for coming but refused 
absolutely to let them into the fort. 
They must go away. But they would 
not go, and they voiced their disappoint- 
ment. They had brought food and want- 
ed to share it with him. So they sat 
down, ate, and took their ease. When 
evening came and the unyielding An- 
thony realized that they could not reach 
(Continued on page 104) 





“Death ray, fiddlesticks! Why it doesn’t even slow them up.” 
From “Homebodies,” a collection of cartoons by 


Charles Addams (Simon and Schuster, $2.95) 
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AN 


Intimate Insight 
Into Soul of Saint 


THe Letrers oF Sarnt MarGaret 
Mary Axacogug, translated by Clar- 
ence A. Herbst, S.J. Henry Regnery. 
286 pp. $5.00. 

Review by Sister M. Therese, S.D.S. 


The publication of The Letters of St. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque, for the first 
time translated into English, is an event 
of no littke moment in the field of de- 
votional literature. That the translator 
has so admirably succeeded in a task 
that presented unusual difficulties and 
given us an English rendering that is 
smooth, fluent and exceptionally read- 
able, underscores that event. For in any- 
thing as intimate as the personal letter, 
to the challenge of a faithful portrayal 
of the essential spirit behind the literal 
translation of the words, were added in 
the case of Margaret Mary, additional 
hurdles of style and technique pertinent 
to a writer with but negligible formal 
schooling. The saint herself remarks 
that had she been permitted to re-read 
what she had written she would have 
consigned the letters to the fire rather 
than to the post. So she earnestly asks 
that her correspondents do this favor for 
her, and naively takes it for granted that 
they will. Fortunately, they did not heed 
her request and preserved for us the 142 
illuminating letters of this beautiful col- 
lection. 

The Introduction, by J. J. Doyle, S.J., 
should be read in preparation for the 
letters, not only because it serves to clar- 
ify certain issues of the inner life of 
the saint, but very importantly because 
it states the position of the Church on 
private revelations, even though their 
subject may have been raised to her al- 
tars. For by canonization “the Church 
does not affirm the historical truth of 
the revelation made to the saint, neither 
does she affirm that the saint has nar- 
rated the revelation accurately.” It mere- 
ly indicates the Church’s judgment 
“that the saint did not act imprudently 
in regard to the revelations.” Any seri- 
ous imprudence would tell against her 
virtue and prevent canonization. Father 
Doyle further cautions the reader to 
keep in mind that this is the “way” God 
led a particular soul—Margaret Mary’s. 
It is not an ordinary way. 
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BE RELIGION 


These letters were written after the 
period of the revelations, and cover a 
span of twelve years—June, 1678, to Au- 
gust, 1690. They are for the most part 
addressed to religious of the Visitation, 
the greater number to her former supe- 
riors. There are additional letters to 
other members of her order, several to 
her former pupils, now Ursulines, and 
a number to her brothers. But perhaps 
most revealing as far as her inner life, 
and special mission of spreading devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart are concerned, 
are the final group addressed to Father 
Jean Croiset, S.J., her director, to whom 
she re-tells the story of the revelations. 

The letters are indeed a “precious 
treasure” because they give us an inti- 
mate insight into the soul of a saint. But 
not the least service they do the modern 
reader is that they marvelously enhance 
the human qualities of St. Margaret 
Mary, which her biographers for the 
most part, in their effort to emphasize 
the extraordinary ones, have all too fre- 
quently eclipsed. Here we find her in 
the simplicities of her daily life—thank- 
ing for a pair of scissors, vexed at some 
of her letters having gone astray, at 
which she confessed to have been “a lit- 
tle put out,” and giving her friends cer- 
tain well-placed cautions regarding per- 
sons who could not be expected to “un- 
derstand” and might place obstacles in 





Daniel-Rops: “An historian who can- 
not forget that he is also a novelist” 





the way of her mission. The warm tex- 
ture of the letters are eloquent of the 
fact that her sanctity for all its heights 
did nothing to smother her deep human 
affection, and furnishes proof of an emo. 
tional balance that was able to give and 
to receive friendship. Suffering and the 
cross are recurrent themes. To frailty 
of health was added acute interior suf. 
fering due to misunderstanding, and, if 
one knows biographical facts, even per. 
secution by members of her own com. 
munity. Yet these letters bear not the 
slightest trace of bitterness, but rather 
a constant joy in self-effacement and 
humiliation, since the saint was cop- 
vinced that only through the cross 
would Christ be enabled to carry out 
His mission through her. 

These Letters of St. Margaret Mary, 
one of the series of the Library of Liy- 
ing Catholic Thought under the direc- 
tion of the Jesuits of West Baden Col- 
lege, are a must for the library shelf of 
religious classics. A design by Patricia 
Watters adorns the jacket of this book 
whose format makes it a delight to hold. 
It might well be read as its author wrote 
it, on her knees. 


A Great Life of Christ 
Inaccurately Translated 
Jesus anv His Times, by Daniel-Rops. 

Translated by Ruby Millar. Dutton. 

615 pp. $5.00. 

Review by Reginald M. Coffey, O.P. 
“He who would be bold enough to 
write another life of Christ, following 
so many, cannot but feel scruples and a 
lack of confidence in himself. . . .” By 
the time the reader of this book has 
reached page seventy-five where Daniel- 
Rops makes this statement he is quite 
ready to agree with the author and 
wonders why, indeed, the well-known 
French litterateur chose to write such 
a life. For, up to that point the author 
has concerned himself with civil and 
sacred history, scriptural exegesis, the 
historicity and authenticity of the gos 
pels; all of which have been handled 
in recently translated lives of Our Di 
vine Lord by recognized scholars in the 
field, notably Lagrange, Prat and Ric 
ciotti. (This, incidentally, may be the 
reason why Daniel-Rops has never re 
ceived a Catholic translation. The pres 
ent translation, done by a non-Catholic, 
uses the King James version for its Bib 
lical quotations. ) 
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But Daniel-Rops, who is Catholic (real 
name, Henri Petiot), and who was hon- 
wed by Pius XII with the knighthood 
| of St. Gregory, has something to con- 
tribute of his own. As he himself ex- 
resses it, “an historian who cannot for- 
gt that he is also a novelist may claim 
the right to illuminate whatever emerges 
fom the Gospel regarding the eternal 
conflict of man grappling with his con- 
dition of mortality and sin by whatever 
light he has been able to capture, even 

f it burns his fingers.” Probably not 
since the unfortunate Renan has any- 
one combined such powers of expres- 
son with painstaking scholarship. In no 
recent life of Our Lord have the char- 
acters been so vividly portrayed; the 
genes so beautifully painted. The fig- 
ure of Christ Himself stands out in all 
the warm appeal of His humanity yet 
with no damage done to the majesty of 
His Divinity. The author’s approach to 
the Saviour is one of reverent love in- 
sired by the fulness of faith. 

The French editions of this work, 
which was first published in 1944 and 
has gone through 400 printings, bear 
the imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
Paris. The English translation, as it 
stands, would certainly not receive an 
imprimatur from any bishop. The trans- 
lator takes great liberty with the text, 
deleting or adding as it suits her taste. 

The result of this unwarranted edit- 
ing is often a twisting of the sense in- 
tended by the author. For example, 
Daniel-Rops writes: “Le mystere de 
Jesus n'est rien de moins, rien de plus, 
que le Mystere de I’'Incarnation. Qu'im- 
portent les petites difficultes sur lesquel- 
les on ecrit des volumes de gloses. Qu’on 
ne sache avec precision ni l’annee de sa 
naissance ni celle de sa mort, qu'on iden- 
tifie mal sa bourgade originelle, tout cela 
et le reste n'a d'importance que seconde 
et dans d’etroites perspectives.” 

This is translated: “The mystery of 
Jesus is neither more nor less than the 
mystery of the Incarnation. The multi- 
tude of minor puzzles on which so many 
glosses have been written is unimpor- 
tant. What does it matter if we do not 
know the exact year of his birth or the 
particular village he came from, or 
whether he had any brothers or cou- 
sins?” The last phrase, an addition of 
the translator, vitiates the sense of the 








original text. To a Catholic, such as 
Daniel-Rops, it matters a great deal 
whether Our Lord had brothers, since 
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From “Shrines to Our Lady” 


Statue of Our Lady of Divine Grace 
at Mokameh, India, on river Ganges 


the perpetual virginity of Mary has been 
dogmatically defined. 

Again, commenting upon Luke II,7, 
which describes the birth of Jesus, the 
author writes: “Il est vain de broder sur 
cette sobre indication. La phrase donne 
limpression que Marie etait seule 
qu’auncune autre femme ne se trouvait 
la pour lui porter assistance: les thelo- 
giens en ont conclu beaucoup de choses 
sur les conditions miraculeuses de la 
naissance, et la virginite de Marie in 
partu.” 

Translation: “It is futile to embroider 
this plain statement. The words con- 
vey the impression that Mary was alone, 
that no other woman was there to give 
her any assistance; yet theologians have 
drawn from them all sorts of conclusions 
about the miraculous birth and the vir- 
ginity of Mary in travail.” 

Granting that the author is a bit 
vague in this passage he still did not 
write it as it was translated and he 
makes it abundantly clear later on in 
the book that the viriginity of Mary 
ante partum, in partu, et post partum is 
a matter of infallible definition to which 
he as a Catholic subscribes, although it 
might be noted here that he does not 
assent to the doctrine as taught by St. 
Thomas and St. Bernard (for both of 
whom he professes great reverence) that 
the pregnancy and delivery of Our 
Blessed Mother were painless. 

These are but a few of many exam- 


ples of the unfortunate distortion which 
results when the translator endeavors to 
re-write the original text. Lack of space 
in this review prevents the pointing out 
of more. But aside from this license she 
takes with the text, the translator has 
done a competent job. The book is a 
very readable, moving and inspiring life 


of Our Lord. 


Marian Shrines 

From All Lands 

SHrinEs TO Our Lapy AROUND THE 
Wortp, by Zsolt Aradi. Farrar, 
Straus, and Young. 211 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


. This large-sized volume with more than 


175 photographs contains a wealth of 
information about and description of the 
principal world shrines in honor of the 
Blessed Mother of God. No Catholic 
library, public or private, will want to 
be without this new and exceptional 
treatment of Marian shrines. 

Marian shrines in the Holy Land are 
appropriately given the first place. Then 
follow a score of the most ancient 
shrines in the world, such as St. Mary 
Major in Rome, Our Lady of the Pil- 
lar in Saragosa, Le Puy in France, Lo- 
reto in Italy, the shrine that Charle- 
magne built in Aachen, the Hermitage 
of Einsiedeln in Switzerland, Czesto- 
chowa in Poland, Walsingham in Eng- 
land and others. Next, well-known and 
not so well-known shrines, old and new, 
are grouped according to their site—Eu- 
rope, Africa, Asia, South America and 
North America. Five shrines of Our 
Lady in Russia compose a special sec- 
tion. There is even a chapter on Mary’s 
own pilgrimage, stories of her images 
being sent “across the seven seas.” Of 
special interest is the list of twenty-four 
reported Marian apparitions since 1931, 
grouped according to whether they have 
been accepted by Church authority, or 
rejected, or are still awaiting decision. 

For each shrine the historical origin 
is related, then its development through 
time, the miracles wrought there, a de- 
scription of the madonna, statue or pic- 
ture, and of the edifice that enshrines it. 
All these literary accounts are accom- 
panied by photographic views of shrine 
or statue. No word of exhortation, affec- 
tion, or moralizing is added anywhere, 
but the impact on the reader’s devotion 
to Mary should be lasting. 

The final illustration in the book 
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shows Our Lady, Defender of Rome, 
still in process of construction on Monte 
Mario, overlooking the Eternal City. 
The picture caption would have this 
statue to be “a forty-foot bronze image, 
the largest statue of Our Lady in the 
world.” The author’s text, however, 
states that the statue is “forty-four-foot 
high,” although previously in the vol- 
ume (p. 24) he has described “a gigan- 
tic fifty-five foot statue of Our Lady of 
France,” on the top of one of the hills 
at Le Puy in France. 


A Basis for Belief 

In Mystery of Trinity 

BELIEF IN THE Trinity, by Dom Mark 
Pontifex. Harper. 91 pp. $1.50. 
Review by Sister M. David Cameron, 


S.S.N.D. 


This short essay in special metaphysics 
“aims at providing an inquirer, whether 
believer or not . . . with grounds for ap- 
preciating that the doctrine is reasonable 
and profound and of practical impor- 
tance.” The author, who is a Benedic- 
tine monk of Downside Abbey, does not 
claim that belief in the Holy Trinity can 
be attained by unaided reason; but he 
does establish a logical case for the feasi- 
bility of the revealed doctrine. 

Citing the occurrence of mysteries in 
the natural order, Dom Mark lays the 
rational basis for belief in supernatural 
mystery. He then launches into a lucid 
statement of the Church’s doctrine of 
the Trinity and sketches the terms used 
to express God, showing that all except 
the one word “God” are based upon 
man’s experience with finite beings and 
therefore have to be employed in a strict- 
ly analogical sense. Every step of the 
argument is supported by reference to 
St. Thomas and other recognized au- 
thorities. Even the first chapter, entitled 
“Is the Doctrine Contradictory?”, sim- 
ply states the traditional reply that the 
distinction of Persons implies no limita- 
tion in God because the opposition is 
merely relative and expressed analogic- 
ally. The second chapter on this sub- 
ject, advancing a further answer which 
seems to be original with the author, 
contains one of the most beautiful re- 
flections on group unity that this re- 
viewer has encountered. A final chap- 
ter sums up the importance of the life 
of the Trinity as a model for Christian 
living. 

For this reviewer to attempt to com- 
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pare the present volume with all the 
extant literature on the subject would 
be not only absurd but presumptuous. 
Yet some slight strictures might be 
made. The book assumes in its reader 
an easy familiarity with Latin and a 
considerable practice in metaphysical 
speculation. These are achievements, I 
submit, somewhat uncommon in _ the 
United States (perhaps less so in Eng- 
land) outside of Catholic university cir- 
cles. It seems, therefore, that the gen- 
eral educated reader would derive more 
profit from the perusal of such a volume 
as the late Monsignor Edward Leen’s 
The Holy Ghost, which covers the same 
matter with more gradual approach, fol- 
lowing each logical advance with devo- 
tional reflection — though, naturally, at 
four times the length. But those jour- 
neymen who are equipped with the tools 
and the experience will delight to rec- 
ognize in Dom Pontifex a master crafts- 
man, whose thought is concise, clear, 
and pointed. 


New Pocket Edition 

Of Spiritual Classic 

My Imrration oF Curist, by Thomas 
a Kempis. Confraternity of the Pre- 
cious Blood. 474 pp. 78c and $1.35. 
Review by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


It appears to be more than human wis- 
dom which has guided the Confrater- 
nity of the Precious Blood in its selection 
of publications ever since the simplified 
“Stedman Missal” swept the country. 
Having laid the foundations of their 
apostolate in this most fundamental 
Christian act, an intelligent offering of 
the Holy Sacrifice; the publishers then 
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gave us a very attractive edition of that 
universal prayer book of all ages, the 
Psalms. Thus, like wise physicians, they 
first provided the necessary spiritual sys. 
tenance before they proceeded to lay a 
sound and basic philosophy for Chris. 
tian living in My Way of Life. To this 
they have now added the Imitation of 
Christ as a useful complement for the 
task of raising the level of Christian 
thought from the purely philosophical 
plane to that supernatural level where 
the grace of God takes over—where, 
according to the words of St. Paul, “to 
live is Christ.” 

The famous classic of spiritual life, 
prized by both Catholics and Protestants, 
shows us a higher, supernaturalized way 
of life leading from the fundamental as. 
cetical practices laid down in Book | 
through the necessary admonitions for 
that interior life, which is a mysterious 
and unexplored region to many a mod- 
ern mind, externalized as it is by all the 
materialism of our world today. The 
small volume climaxes with a series of 
excellent considerations on the Eucha- 
rist, both Sacrifice and Sacrament, 
though the emphasis is rather on the 
latter aspect, since this work was writ- 
ten at a time when Communion was 
stressed as the most important part of 
the Mass instead of as the consumma- 
tion and completion of the Sacrificial 
Act. 

It might well be asked whether there 
was any need for another edition of this 
spiritual classic so well known and pub- 
licized through some 400 years. First of 
all, this new edition is amazingly eco- 
nomical at a time when the price of 
many books is becoming prohibitive. 
Secondly, the volume is most attractive, 
being illustrated by the same artist who 
did the book of Psalms. This Armenian, 
Ariel Agemian, has the remarkable abil- 
ity to depict supernatural realities in 
such a way as to convince a visual-mind- 
ed generation of the actual interpenetra- 
tion of our world by both the material 
and spiritual. And lastly, to make the 
book a real vade mecum, there is an ex 
cellent index in which the reader can 
find just what he may need in any given 
emergency. To counteract our habit of 
skimming, a habit quite useful and nec: 
essary for much reading today, there is 
given a short instruction on how to use 
this book by the page-a-day method. 
This will keep one constantly in touch 
with that realm of reality which infinite 
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ly transcends this distracting world of 
yemendous trifles, through which we 
an make our way with more assurance 
given such a guide as My Imitation of 


Christ. 





his | 4 New Collection 
of Of Convert Stories 


the TesE CAME Home, compiled and edit- 
- ed by Gilbert L. Oddo. Bruce. 179 pp. 
ical $3.00. 

ere 


Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 


ere ' | 
“to The editor of these stories of conversions 
gave a Christmas party several years ago, 
after which the thought struck him that 
ife, thet 
nts only four of his forty guests were Cath- 
a dics. His desire to reach the thirty-six, 
as | and more like them, with a few words 


k | about the Church of Rome took the 


form of this book. 


- In the first of these chronicles we are 
1od- shown how the honest pondering of an 
the | Anglican minister started him in the di- 
[he § rection of the Bark of Peter. Some of 
; of the causes of his spiritual reflection were 
sha. § the sight of the papally established St. 
ent, Thomas University in Santo Domingo— 


the | the oldest in the New World—made pos- 
rit | sible by the thinking of Aquinas cen- 
was § turies before; Our Lady of Guadeloupe 
+ of | in Mexico where Mass is said through 
ma- | twenty-four hours of every day; the gen- 
cial | tle remark of a Mexican artist. These 
were the glimmerings of the light which 
rere | finally flooded his soul when he prayed 
this | to the Holy Ghost. 

ub- The longing and hunger of another 
t of minister for Home is simply and hu- 
eco- manely told in “Through a Glass Dark- 
» of Fly.” Not even the sellers of rude post- 
‘ive. § cards on the steps of a Catholic church 
ive, # in Port Said could interfere with the 
who § contentment the minister felt inside the 
ian, § church. 

abil- Josephine Hughes tells of her conver- 
; in § sion with scholarly analysis. “In the be- 
ind § ginning was the Word”; meditation on 
tra — this opening line of Saint John’s gospel 
erial § was the beginning of her introduction 
the § to Truth. Strangely enough, these same 
ex — words are quoted by two others in this 
can § collection, as being partly responsible 
iven § for their further seeking of the faith. 

it of There is mysterious paradox in Dr. 
nec: § Eva-Maria Jung’s story, “As on a Naked 
re is Sword.” In Berlin a Lutheran preacher, 
use § who spoke strikingly and with an air of 
easy authority, she found out had orig- 
inally been a Catholic priest. To him 
Eva went for guidance, and to her 
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The Story in the Rosary 


Selected and il’ustrated in two colors 
by KATHARINE WOOD. A Catholic 
picture book that is truly for all ages. 
The story told in the fifteen Mysteries 


of the Rosary—events in the life of Christ—is here 
presented in beautifully illustrated passages from the 


Douay Bible. (Imprimatur) 


$2.75 


The Childhood of Jesus 


Written and illustrated by MAGDALEN ELDON 
and FRANCES PHIPPS. A simple, charmingly told 
story for young children—made vividly real by its 
relation of incidents in Christ’s boyhood to happen- 
ings familiar to all children. With brief prayers, quo- 
tations from the Douay Bible and drawings on every 


page. 


$2.00 


At your bookstore 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


























@ This collection of inspiring - 
writings by 138 great Catholics 
tells why and how Catholicism 
enriches the individual's spirit- 
ual life. A treasury of strength, 
courage, faith and peace. 

THE CONSOLATIONS OF 
CATHOLICISM, compiled & 
edited by Ralph L. Woods. 

Imprimatur. 
$3.50 at all bookstores, 
AppLeton-Century-Crorts. 























Books are an ideal Christmas gift. 
For some suggestions, see the lists 


on pages 78 and 79. 
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amazement he took a book from his 
shelf and told her that therein she would 
find happiness. Its title: The Spirit of 
Catholicism, by Karl Adam! 

There is a pearl of great price in each 
story in this collection. The Prefatory 
Note, by His Excellency Bishop Wright 
of Worcester, tactfully and paternally 
pinpoints the whole in his beautiful 
words on God's grace and homesickness. 


Attempt to Prove 

Devil’s Salvation 

Tue Devi, by Giovanni Papini. Trans- 
lated by Adrienne Foulke. Dutton. 

246 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 
In 1950 the noted Italian convert, Gio- 
vanni Papini, wrote a three act drama, 
which was heard over the Italian Radio. 
This play, The Devil's Temptation, 
dealt with a favorite thesis of Papini— 
the possibility of the Devil’s final re- 
pentance and salvation. Later he pub- 
lished a full book on this same thesis, 
in which he offers proof from Scripture 
and Patristic writings. Adrienne Foulke 
has given us a good English translation 
under the title The Devil. 

One will find in The Devil some in- 
teresting and helpful essays on Satan. 
Thus the chapters on Satan and litera- 
ture, art and music, and on his friends 
and followers, are really worthwhile. 

But unfortunately the other essays, 
which form the substance of the book, 
are not satisfactory. It is not correct to 
imply that God is some way to blame 
for the sin of Satan, in as much as God 
made him so perfect. Nor is it correct 
in theological language to speak of God's 
sorrow at Satan’s fall. Finally, it is un- 
orthodox to hold the thesis that Satan 
will finally repent and be saved, for this 
runs counter to the Church’s dogma on 
the eternity of hell. 

It is no wonder then that this book 
was banned from the Catholic book- 
stores of Rome on the occasion of its 
publication in Italian. It is no wonder 
also that this present translation is pub- 
lished by a non-Catholic firm, and with- 
out the necessary episcopal imprimatur. 

In many ways this is an unfortunate 
book. It is unfortunate that a man of 
Papini’s standing wrote it in the first 
place. Poet and philosopher, he stepped 
out of his field in writing a theological 
work on a theological subject. He would 
have been well advised to consult with 
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Giovanni Papini: “Certain excesses” 


his theologian friends, before attempt- 
ing the publication of The Devil. There 
is little doubt that Papini meant well, 
that his intentions were good. This is 
shown by his reported acceptance of the 
Roman censure. But good intentions do 
not make up for “certain excesses in the 
writing” which he himself is aware of. 

We may add by way of conclusion 
that The Devil should be avoided by 
Catholic readers, since it contains un- 
orthodox matters, and is published with- 
out the imprimatur. This is a book 
which perhaps only Papini’s fictional 
“Pope Celestine VI” would approve of. 


Teaching Teen-Agers 
Tatxs To TgeENn-Acgrs, by Rev. F. H. 

Drinkwater. Newman Press. 110 pp. 

$2.00. 

Reviewed by Teresa S. Preston 
Father Drinkwater is an English priest 
and teacher who has written several fine 
“aid books” for teaching religion to 
adolescents. His Twelve and After cov- 
ers doctrine of the Church; the present 
one, he says, is an attempt to “fill in the 
gaps.” It is composed of short informal 
essays on all kinds of subjects which 
touch the life of the young: home and 
parents, friends, conversation and lan- 
guage, responsibility, money, leisure, 
sports, social life in the parish, “on be- 
ing fifteen,” authority, “on choosing,” 
calamities of nature, and many others. 
The concluding chapters, on those sac- 
raments which pertain to this age-group, 


and one on “Why That Monthly Com. 
munion?” are especially fine. 

The book is not intended as a system. 
atic course, but as a basis for casyal 
chats and group discussions, with the 
teen-agers giving their own ideas on the 
subjects. Each subject is divided into its 
main points. The longest essay is on the 
existence of God, presuming that the 
young people will meet atheists eyep- 
tually as they meet more people. Here, 
instead of giving many arguments, he 
exhorts youngsters to stick to the one 
argument that reason points unquestion- 
ably to God, and shows how any other 
ideas (which he puts in as “interrup- 
tions”) are simply against reason. These 
interruptions, or heckling, can be typed 
and given out to members of the class 
beforehand. How practical can a teacher 
be? And wise, too—for he says that, at 
this period of rapid growth, if the minds 
of the teen-agers seem in abeyance, and 
the response feeble, not to worry; if the 
teacher can encourage a right attitude 
toward life and a hopeful attitude to- 
ward the future, that alone is a good 
result. 

This is a small book, written with 
great good humor and understanding of 
both teacher and teen-ager. It should be 
a wonderful help to teachers of release 
classes or high school religion classes, 
or to other group leaders. 


The Spiritual Brother 

Of Thomas Aquinas 

SUMMA OF THE CuHrisTIAN Lire, Vol- 
ume I, by Louis of Granada, O.P. 
Translated by Jordan Aumann, O.P. 
Herder. 234 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 


This is the first volume of an anthol- 
ogy, or, rather, a chrestomathy, from 
the works of Ven. Louis de Granada. 
It may be called a summary, a synthesis 
of the doctrine of a friar usually regard- 
ed as the spiritual twin-brother of 
Aquinas himself. In order to avoid a 
haphazard assortment of texts the pas- 
sages have been arranged in the sequel 
of the Summa Theologica, thus giving 
the entire collection a perfect unity. 
The Spanish edition of this work was 
compiled by Antonio Trancho, O.P., 
who was the first to realize the possibil- 
ity of using the masterpiece of St. 
Thomas as a framework for the writings 
of Louis de Granada. But he did not 
live to see ‘the fulfillment of his idea; 
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he was shot down during the Spanish 
Civil War. The work was completed by 
Bishop Barbado, O.P., of Salamanca. 
The present translation is from the pen 
of Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., literary 
editor of the Cross and Crown series 
which we have frequently reviewed and 
recommended. 

Above all Granada is a theologian for 
the laity. So we have here a sort of spir- 
ituality that is within the comprehen- 
sion of all. The most profound truths of 
Christianity are treated with that sim- 
plicity and insight characteristic of those 
souls who have experienced these truths 
vitally. This book is the first of the three 
volumes that comprise the Summa of 
the Christian Life. It treats of the exist- 
ence and nature of God, the Trinity, 
Creation, and the wonders of the uni- 
verse. The second volume will treat of 
the virtues; the third, of the life and 
death of Christ, and of the Sacraments. 
We wish Godspeed to the whole work. 
Even to those seldom associated with 
asceticism it will be pleasantly profitable 
reading. 


Marian Pilgrimage 
Fatima: PincrimaGE TO Peace, by 
April Oursler Armstrong and Martin 


Armstrong, Jr. Hanover House. 192 
pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


In his encyclical letter “Fulgens Coro- 
na,” on the Marian Year, the Holy Fa- 
ther invited all the faithful to visit the 
noted sanctuaries of the Blessed Virgin. 
“We desire,” he said, “that the faithful 
should throng thither in great. numbers 
and should offer up to our Most Sweet 
Mother not only private but also public 
supplications with one voice and with 
one mind.” 

This unusual book on Fatima _ re- 
counts the spiritual adventure of a hus- 
band and wife who journeyed to Fatima 
under the inspiration of the Holy Fa- 
ther’s invitation; there they found hap- 
piness and the promise of true peace for 
the world. The lively story of their pil- 
grimage enables the reader to follow in 
spirit a trip to Fatima. 

The author-pilgrims take one over the 
road to the Cova da Iria, to the hal- 
lowed spots where the wonderful hap- 
penings of Fatima occurred thirty-seven 
years ago. We behold the fields where 
the favored children’s sheep grazed, 
where the warning lightnings flashed, 
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where the angel appeared and knelt 
with Lucy and Francisco and Jacinta 
and gave them Holy Communion. We 
are led to the meadows where the three 
played, then beheld the Lady and the 
fires of hell. We are brought to the 
Chapel of the Apparitions over the point 
where grew the holm-oak in which the 
Lady of Light took her stand. We are 
introduced intimately to the present in- 
habitants of the Fatima countryside who 
were principal actors in the events con- 
nected with the apparitions — parents, 
relatives of the children, personages hav- 
ing had to do with them in the days of 
the whirling sun and the lustrous atmo- 
sphere. Out of all these contacts the 
true story of Fatima emerges realistical- 
ly, yet with color and warmth. 





The two simple maps of Portugal and 
the Fatima country, given between the 
covers, as well as the appendix on how 
to reach Fatima and where to stay, add 
to the vividness of the reader’s journey. 

As a climax to their pilgrimage—and 
to ours—the authors take us to the Car- 
melite convent of Coimbra for an im- 
pressive interview with Lucy of Fatima. 
In this final chapter we are made to see 
her, to hear her, to admire her, to real- 
ize her simplicity, candor and charming 
human qualities. 

A prelate at Fatima has said: “Each 
individual should see the miracle of Fa- 
tima in his heart.” This readable report 
by the daughter of Fulton Oursler and 
her husband will aid anyone to experi- 
ence such a.miracle of the heart. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A BooK COLLECTOR 
(Continued from page 61) 


Sullivan—a book which I have kept 
through the years because I still occa- 
sionally find it useful). Shortly after my 
matriculation, my sisters broke up house- 
keeping, inasmuch as I, the youngest, 
had flown the nest which they had so 
selflessly tended for my older brother 
and me in place of father and mother. 
What happened to those books I can 
only guess, except for several high 
school Latin texts which my youngest 
sister sent along to me at Notre Dame. 


[s COLLEGE I slowly started over from 
scratch, buying only necessary text- 
books, which I rarely re-sold, and an 
occasional established work of literature. 
I was only then beginning to find out 
what the established works of literature 
were. Finding out these works doesn’t 
come about in a day or a year, though I 
can’t claim, while in high school, to 
have been conducting a search. But one 
doesn’t find them all out in a decade 
either. Perhaps not even in a long life- 
time. 

The fact that I had to earn about half 


my passage through Notre Dame meant 





PHOTO CREDITS 
Page 59, T. S. Eliot by Kay Bell; 
page 63, David Potter by Albertus 
(Yale News Bureau); page 75, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith by Roy Hud- 
son; page 76, Dorothy James Rob- 
erts by Bradford Bachrach; page 
77, Wright Morris by Henry Ries. 











that I had little money for books as per- 
sonal possessions for enjoyment. When 
I bought a new book it was usually a 
collected poems, a kind of book which 
I thought more valuable for keeping 
than a to-be-read-once-or-twice novel at 
about the same price. Rupert Brooke, an 
early college enthusiasm, was one such. 
Whitman was another. Francis Thomp- 
son was a third. But mostly I bought 
second-hand books. 

South Bend has never been, if the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, a book hunter’s paradise. In the 
last three decades it has had one sec- 
ond-hand book store, and that heroic en- 
terprise lasted only a few years, perish- 
ing in the great depression. Neverthe- 
less in that musty wonderland I spent 
many hours away from my college stud- 
ies, yearning over occasional “diamonds” 
among the brittle carbon of outmoded 
evangelistic uplift which constituted the 
bulk of good Mr. Herrold’s stock. From 
that kind, gentle man I bought a Poe’s 
poems, an Everyman Epictetus, a Gesta 
tomanorum, a two-volume Plutarch, 
The Good Companions of Priestley, a 
life of Wagner, a- handbook of myth- 
ology, and others that I don’t remember. 

These books were not “bargains,” as 
I have since come to use the term. 
Neither were they, I must add in jus- 
tice, over-priced. Strictly speaking, I 
have found few bargains in second- 
hand book stores. The places to find 
book bargains are second-hand furniture 
stores and rummage sales, places where 
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books are incidental items among the 
things sold. 

Certain outstanding bargains I re- 
member and still gloat over: a three-vol- 
ume-in-one Kristin Lavransdatter for a 
nickel, a Henry Esmond for a nickel, 
The Screwtape Letters for seven and a 
half cents (what other volume made it 
two-for-fifteen I have no idea). There 
were handsome one-volume Cambridge 
editions of the complete poems of Burns, 
Longfellow, Mrs. Browning and Poe for 
a dime each (not the Poe bought from 
Mr. Herrold). At the same price I got 
nice copies of The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, Ring Lardner’s Round- 
Up, Swann’s Way, Shadows on the 
Rock, Pickwick Papers, Northwest Pas- 
sage, Quinn’s Representative American 
Plays and A Farewell to Arms. 

I had to pay fifteen cents each for 
copies of Sartor Resartus, On Heroes 
and Hero-Worship, The Ring and the 
Book, Erewhon, and Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles. But The Egoist, according to 
my notation (most of these “memories,” 
dear reader, are understructured by nota- 
tions), only cost me twelve and a half 
cents. A “big” bargain was a twenty-four 
volume set of Mark Twain (Volume 


XXIII missing) for three dollars. For 


me, these qualify as bargains—purchases 
that promote a guilty feeling almost mer- 
iting mention in one’s next confession. 
But of course, as this essay proves, I 
have too much false pride in them to 
muster the necessary sorrow. 

Considering works of literature worth 
owning and worth the shelf space which 
they occupy (what book lover short of 
Andrew Carnegie himself never had a 
problem of shelf space?), what are my 
criteria for buying a second-hand book? 

First, a physically whole book in a 
reasonably firm state of preservation. 
Second, good readable type. Third, an 
unreasonably low price. (“The man is a 
miser—I suspected it from the first para- 
graph.”) Of course it has to be a book 
which I want to read, and there are 
more than a few unread books on my 
shelves. (“If there were world enough 
and time!”) Some of them, I have begun 
to realize, I'll never read, though I still 
“want” to. 


Fr wuat I have said you will con- 
clude rightly that I have little inter- 
est in rare books, limited or deluxe edi- 
tions, illuminated or illustrated manu- 
scripts or first editions as such. The 
wine’s the thing, not the decanter. I 
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have no quarrel with those who spend 


their time and money collecting decant-. 
ers, either with or without wine in them, 
Like Bartleby, “I would prefer not to,” 
Of course I haven't flinched when I met 
bargains in first editions (I mean | 
didn’t object to a book being also a first 
edition into the bargain), and I suspect 
that I have some on my shelves worth 
thirty or forty times what I paid for 
them, but I have never bothered to do 
the bibliographical sleuthing to deter- 
mine their pedigrees with finality. 

I am no more abashed by a first edi- 
tion of a good book than Marryin’ Sam 
is by a hand-holdin’ couple: witness my 
encounter, in the local Salvation Army 
store, with half of a rare first edition of 
Herman Melville’s long poem Clarel, 
published in 1876. What I got for fifty 
cents was a first edition of Volume 
Two, and I soon had the mice under 
the floorboards worried in my search for 
its spouse, Volume One, but I never 
found it. 

When I was a graduate student one 
score and several years ago, I had a 
course in Nineteenth Century Criticism 
from a great teacher. He taught me 
much that was valuable and taught it 
well. Specifically, I now remember ver- 
batim only one thing he said. I see him 
still, standing before the little class, his 
tall, angular frame bent slightly forward 
in his earnest effort to communicate, a 
smile as much in his kindly eyes as on 
his lips, his rich, slow voice speaking 
about books out of a reflective savor of 
experience that reminded me somehow 
of Lamb or Thackeray. What I remem- 
ber was simply this: “I like to see a 
young man come out of a second-hand 
store, his arms loaded with prizes.” His 
arms loaded with prizes! In his little 
sentence that I have here set down 
there is, I submit, richer poetry by far 
than in a famous poem of a similar 
length by a prominent poet-physician 
about a red wheelbarrow standing in 
the rain besi-le the white chickens. 

I thought it only fitting that to this 
my teacher (who is now my long-stand- 
ing friend and a respected authority in 
American literature) I give the precious 
widowed volume of Clarel. Of his five 
or six thousand volumes lining the walls 
of almost every room in his house as 
well as the hallways and closets, the 
Clarel (Volume Two) is, he told me, 
almost his most prized possession. And 
that is satisfaction enough for me too. 
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Au. My Lire Love, by Michael Day, 
Cong. Orat. Templegate. 56 pp. 
$1.25. A commentary on St. Therese’s 
poem Vivre d'Amour with a transla- 
tion of the poem by Msgr. Ronald 
Knox. 


Au. TH1ncs IN Curist, compiled and 
edited by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans. 


Newman. 275 pp. $4.00. Selected 


encyclicals and documents of Saint 
Pius X. 


Tat AposToLaATE oF Cuastity, by Fer- 
dinand Valentine, O.P. Newman. 245 
pp. $3.25. The Church’s teaching con- 
cerning the vow of chastity, primarily 
for religious Sisters. 


Tue Capucuin ANNUAL, 1953-54, edit- 
ed by Father Senan, O.F.M.Cap. 512 
pp. $5.00. A collection of fiction and 
non-fiction, photographs and_ repro- 
ductions of art work. 


Five Decapgs, by Sister Mary Paschala 
O'Connor, O.P. Sinsinawa Press. 370 
pp. $5.00. A history of the first five 
decades of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Rosary, from its founding 
in 1849 by Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P., 


at Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 


Gop AND THE SUPERNATURAL, by M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J., Christopher Dawson, 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., and E. I. 
Watkin. Edited by Father Cuthbert, 
O.F.M.Cap. Sheed and Ward, 252 
pp. $3.00. A Catholic statement of 
the Christian faith; a reprinting of 
the abridged edition of 1936. 

Guipe To THE Bree, by the Monks of 
Maredsous. Translated by Gerda R. 
Blumenthal. Templegate. 92 pp. Pa- 
per, 85c. Essential knowledge for 
readers of the Bible. 


Ham! Tue Artar Boy, edited by Rev. 
David E. Rosage. Bruce. 64 pp. $1.25. 
An anthology on the altar boy, in- 
cluding contributions by Cardinal 
Spellman, Frank Leahy, Bing Crosby, 
Loretta Young, Father Lord, John 
Lattner and Catherine De Hueck. 

Tue Meprrations oF WILLIAM OF ST. 
Turerry, translated by a Religious of 
C.S.M.V. Harper. 108 pp. $1.50. 
Meditations of a twelfth century 
Flemish nobleman who was both a 
friend and disciple of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux. 
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Our Lapy Speaks, by Leon Bonnet. 
Translated by Leonard Doyle. Grail. 
283 pp. $3.00. Thoughts on the Lit- 
any of Our Lady, presented by the 
author as though they were being 
uttered by her. 


Tue Poetic Drama oF Paut CLAuUDEL, 
by Joseph Chiari. Kenedy. 185 pp. 
$3.75. Claudel’s literary creations ex- 
amined in relation to the great poet- 
dramatists of world literature, and in 
their relevance to the French tradition 
and to contemporaries like T. S. Eliot 
and Christopher Fry. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1953 Sisters’ IN- 
STITUTE OF SprRITUALITY, edited by 
Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. University 
of Notre Dame Press. 211 pp. $3.00. 
Lectures given at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, July 31 to August 7, 1953, 
and the report submitted to the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Religious. 


THe SACRAMENTS IN THE CHRISTIAN 
Lirz, by M. M. Philipon, O.P. 
Translated by Rev. John Otto. New- 
man. 394 pp. $4.25. Consideration of 
the individual and the social nature 
of the sacraments, with passages suit- 
able for meditation. 


SCHOOLTEACHER AND SAINT, by Rev. 
Paschal Parente. Grail. 169 pp. $3.00. 
Biography of St. Lucy Filippini. 


Tue SECRET OF THE Rosary, by St. 
Louis De Montfort. Montfort Pub- 
lications. 188 pp. $2.50. First Amer- 
ican edition of St. Louis De Mont- 
fort’s teachings on the Rosary. 


Tue Spirit oF VENERABLE LIBERMANN, 
by Most Rev. Jean Gay, C.S.Sp. So- 
ciety of St. Paul. 234 pp. $3.00. The 
doctrine of Jacob Libermann present- 
ed primarily through quotations from 
his letters and spiritual works. 


Stop, Loox Anp Live, by James Keller, 
M.M. Hanover House. 365 pp. $2.00. 
A third volume of Christopher 
thoughts for every day of the year. 


Tue TrierycH OF THE Kincpom, by 
N. G. M. Van Doornik, S. Jelsma 
and A. Van de Lisdonk, edited by 
Rev. John Greenwood. Newman. 491 
pp. $4.75. A handbook of the Cath- 
olic Faith, from the meaning of God 
to the heights of Christian perfection. 








FULTON J. 
SHEEN’S 


entirely new book 


of inspiration 
and guidance 


Millions of Americans of all faiths 
and from every walk of life have 
found lasting help and purpose in the 
stirring and challenging words of 
Bishop Sheen. His previous books 
(Peace of Soul, Life Is Worth Living 
and The World’s First Love) were all 
nation-wide best sellers, while his 
weekly television program continues 
to attract a phenomenal audience re- 
sponse. In his latest book Bishop 
Sheen again offers wise and inspiring 
guidance on the problems affecting all 
our lives in today’s world. This is a 
book of immediate concern and en- 
during importance to all men and 
women who seek understanding, be- 
lief, and purpose in these troubled 
times. 


Life Is 
Worth Living 


SECOND SERIES 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL 
New York 36 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





HE LAND BEYOND, by Ruth 

Adams Knight, is a story of the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade. In the year of Our Lord 
1212, David leaves his home and his 
widowed mother to follow Nicholas, the 
boy monk who has swept through Ger- 
many preaching that innocence alone 
will redeem the Holy Land. With Da- 
vid when he joins the dedicated, dis- 
organized band of child-pilgrims is a 
great mastiff, descended from a tiger 
dog David’s knight father had brought 
back from an earlier Crusade. 

In a matter of hours, David learns 
the enormity of the risk he and all the 
other young marchers are taking. He 
rescues a blind child who has fallen 
from the mountain path, and in her 
sees the opposite to fear: she is deeply, 
joyously convinced that the Crusade 
will reach the Holy Sepulcher, and that 
she will touch it and have sight. David 
becomes Ede’s protector. Her conviction, 
her courage, her odd way of prophesy- 
ing casually and startlingly buoy David; 
and the dog Regis guards them both. 

The Crusaders overwhelm every set- 
tlement they reach. Some few receive 
them kindly. The important city of 
Genoa, where they had hoped to take 
ship, regards them as lunatic pests. 
Numbers of the children are kidnaped 
and ruthlessly sold into slavery. Among 
these is David. His agonizing way of 
release, and return to home, is traced 
through the remainder of the story. 

The Land Beyond is a splendid book. 
Serious, moving, and thoroughly reli- 
gious, the story is never didactic and 
never limping. Through it, the young 
reader may sense the unique spiritual 
energy of the age of the Crusades, and 
understand something of the genesis of 
these phenomenal marches. 


KING SOLOMON’S NAVY, by 
Nora Benjamin Kubie, is a vivid his- 
torical adventure set in Biblical times. 
Jared, a Judean shepherd lad, runs away 
from home and into trouble. He is 
shortly standing before the mighty king 
of Israel, and facing a choice between 
slavery or service in Solomon’s navy. 
Terror of the sea is widespread and in- 
tense, but Jared chooses the navy. 

Solomon sends the galley Mekada on 
a dual mission: it is to seek out the gold 
of Ophir; and it is to bring the elaborate 
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compliments of Solomon before the 
Queen of Sheba that she might be in- 
clined to make a political compact with 
Israel. This mission alone would have 
been precarious enough; but it is only 
a portion of the astounding voyage the 
ship makes before it finally returns. The 
scheming shipmaster drives his crew on 
to the African colonies of Sheba in the 
greedy desire to take the gold at its 
source. When finally reached, the land 
of gold proves to be a pagan horror, and 
before the crew escapes it, Jared and 
his friend the helmsman are intended 
victims in a heathen sacrifice. 

King Solomon's Navy is a rich book 
in many ways: in its complicated back- 
ground patterns of history, geography, 
religion; in its character and plot devel- 
opment; and in the masterly interplay 
of the two. The impressively well-writ- 
ten story is always fresh and interesting. 

In FLIGHT OF THE PEACOCK, 
by Patrick O’Connor, Bill Smith, hav- 
ing recently completed his apprentice- 
ship in ironworking, sets out into the 
wide world witha fortune of $100. A 
large sum for the year 1847, it is given 
him by his father, a master ironworker, 
whose serious reading in the Bible has 
convinced him that Bill, newly turned 
sixteen, must take his first direction as 
an adult from the Parable of the Tal- 
ents. Bill is to return in a year, not a 
day less, and demonstrate that he has 
been able to increase his possessions 
(not necessarily his money, as it turns 
out). 

Bill’s first act is to blabber his personal 
history to an obvious rogue who shortly 
has him shanghaied. The ship is a slav- 
er; the ugly voyage is abruptly ended 
by professional wreckers on the coast of 
Barbados. Bill escapes from the wrecker- 
murderers, together with his one friend 
from the slaver, a seasoned old sailor 
named Andrews. They are able to 
warn away the wreckers’ next intended 
victim, a majestic new clipper named 
the Peacock, and thereby earn berths 
on her. The Peacock fights her way 
through Cape Horn storms, and heads 
for Canton, where Bill learns something 
of the wealth and antique politenesses 
ef the Orient. 


——— 


Flight of the Peacock is a breezy but 
substantial book. A number of the char- 
acters are highly stylized, but they are 
not empty cartoons. Rather, the author's 
working with characters has something 
Dickensian about it. In the creating of 
adventurous happenings, he is a real 
storyteller. One could scarcely ask for a 
more satisfying adventure in the mod- 
ern pace than Flight of the Peacock. 

DETACHED COMMAND, by Rob- 
ert C. Du Soe, is a story of high adven- 
ture on the high seas in the brig Petre] 
of the young United States navy. Mid- 
shipman Jonithan Amery, “a lad in his 
teens,” is a veteran of the War of 1812, 
He is an experienced navy man, and an 
expert swordsman. On the voyage of 
the Petrel, he has desperate need, at 
one time and another, for his experi- 
ence, his loyalty, his skill. 

Action is supreme in Detached Com- 
mand. Beyond once mentioning his fa- 
ther, Jonithan gives little evidence that 
he is anything but a Navy Man. His 
adventures, and those of his ship, are 
historically colorful, and related with 
sustained gusto. 

I am still a little shuddery about some 
of the details of nineteenth-century ca- 
reers at sea. There is a hanging-from- 
the-yardarm, there are violent and vio- 
lently described deaths in battle. And 
there is a flogging scene which contains 
this intelligence: “It is not far through 
the flesh to a man’s ribs. . . .” The flog- 
ging scene is described in energetic de- 
tails, far too much of it. It raises the 
ugly word sadism, certainly a danger 
ous topic for adolescents. 


EONARDO DA VINCL is the title 

of a new biography by Elma Ehrlich 
Levinger. The author is thoroughly sym 
pathetic with the man of multiple tal 
ents, but he emerges from her pages pri- 
marily as a spendthrift of time and en- 
ergy. On her authority alone, the reader 
would conclude that Leonardo contrib 
uted little but futile questions to the 
culture of the western world. Intended 
or not, the book is a concentration on 
the seeming jumble of Leonardo's im 
terests and of his records. A number 
of familiar anecdotes about individual 
works are retold; and it is assumed, and 
turned into a story line, that Leonardo 
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was platonically in love with La Gio- 
conda, unknown to the lady herself. 
One cannot expect writing about 
Leonardo and his age to be without ref- 
erence to the Church and, in particular, 
its relation to art. The writer is either 
sympathetic or not. Mrs. Levinger is 


not. 

TO A DIFFERENT DRUM, by 
Charles Norman, is a biographical essay 
about Henry David Thoreau. It begins 
with his going off into the woods, a bor- 
rowed ax (Bronson Alcott’s) over his 
shoulder, to cut the first logs for the hut 
at Walden. It concludes with a gener- 
ous quotation from Emerson’s eulogy of 
Thoreau, who had been his friend and 
fellow. 

In a Foreword, Mr. Norman writes: 
Thoreau’s “life is so bound up with his 
writing, and his writing is so much a 
part of his life, that I have quoted gen- 
erously.” He has also quoted intelligent- 
ly. To a Different Drun: uses in ex- 
treme moderation the standard devices 
of fictionized biography. In the style of 
an informed and urbane essayist, Mr. 
Norman sketches events, offers quota- 
tions, and provides a background of ex- 
planation and comment. 

Thoreau emerges as a lively person- 
ality, and his Walden, as a book to be 
read as soon as possible. Even in this 
partial presentation, Thoreau’s ideas 
have a logic and a force to needle the 
most devoted sit-by-the-fire. Thoreau’s 
writings here offered show an amazing- 
ly civilized talent to appreciate and eval- 
uate nature: witness his famous com- 
parison of the battle of the ants to 
Homeric warfare. 


THE APRIL TIME was written by 
Celine Meller when she was a twenty- 
year-old student at Mount Mary Col- 
lege, Milwaukee. Betsy Cramer, enter- 
ing her last high-school year and ap- 
proaching her seventeenth birthday, tells 
her story. She is the oldest of the three 
Cramer children, whose mother is a 
widow. The mother is employed, and 
there is a boarder in the Cramer house, 
a medical student whose advanced age 
of twenty-three removes him completely 
from Betsy’s world. Betsy is editor of 
the school paper, and a member of the 
newly-organized student council, which 
is trying hard to be a real governing 
body in a school which had previously 
adhered to stern faculty discipline. 


There are many problems connected 
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with the two positions, and Betsy’s 
course of seeing them through reveals 
typical personalities engaged in typical 
politiking. School affairs are real but 
handled with a capable restraint that 
keeps them from appearing absurd tem- 
pests under a tea-cosy. 





Two admirable strains run through 
the book: the Cramer family life, close, 
cooperative, and basically serene even 
in the never-forgot loss of the father; 
Betsy’s authentically young and whole- 
hearted appreciation of her religion. 
The April Time has a good story, 
nicely paced. It is without the verbal 
posturing which many young writers 
aftect, to the detriment of their fiction. 
I admire the control Miss Meller has 
over the first-person technique; her story 
is always in the present and always true 
to the personality of the likeable Betsy. 
She should always be able to look back 
contentedly at her engaging first novel. 
MAGGIE, a “young adult novel” by 
Vivian Breck, is the story of a colorful, 
strong-minded nineteen-year-old. An in- 
dulged debutante in San Francisco so- 
ciety in the nineties, she becomes the 
pioneering wife of a British mining en- 
gineer in the uncivilized western moun- 
tains of Mexico. The primitive country 
and her husband’s demanding occupa- 
tion threaten Maggie’s marriage; she 
feels that what is asked of her is more, 
much more, than any woman should 
have to accept. Maggie has both the in- 
telligence and the courage to be tortured 
by the conflict between her love for her 
husband, and her resentment of what- 
ever undermines her individuality. 
Maggie is a more than competent nov- 
el, with a vivid, richly detailed plot, and 
strong characterizations, particularly of 
the tempestuous Maggie. Let it be 
noted, however, that Maggie is as rad- 
ical and independent in her conception ’ 
of marriage as in all other things. She 
demands that the word “obey” be 
dropped from her wedding ritual (des- 
tined to be Episcopal, but ultimately 
coming oft as Unitarian); and, at the 
climax of the story, she determines upon 
divorce, from which she is turned only 
by the fortuity of severe illness. 
Jennifer Calderon, the heroine of 
CARGO FOR JENNIFER, by Marjorie 
Vetter, is unexpectedly summoned by 
her wealthy paternal grandmother to 
spend a year in Cuba. Jennifer’s father 
is dead; she has always lived in New 
York with her mother, who has long 
been estranged from her Cuban in-laws. 
Circumstances force a reluctant Jennifer 
to go. She anticipates hating every min- 
ute of her stay among foreigners, who 
“gabble so fast in their outlandish lan- 
guage” and “have such queer ways and 
such funny customs.” 
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But she is soon acclimated, and edu- 
cated. She lives in Cuban luxury, and 
has ample opportunity to learn Cuban 
history, geography, sociology, economics, 
politics. A handsome and devoted young 
cousin of hers is involved in a wild rev- 
olutionary scheme; and it is Jennifer 
herself who pulls him from the brink 
of arrest, and simultaneously the family 
name from the horrors of scandal. 

Cargo for Jennifer is readable, but 
even the most amenable reader will ad- 
mit its obviousness and its awkwardness. 
It is overfull of bare facts, and their 
being contained within quotation marks 
does not make them credible dialogue. 
The story ends on a dual note of melo- 
drama and bliss. The drama comes close 
to the misty territory of the railroad 
tracks whereon the nickelodeon heroine 
is tied. The ending is very, very happy, 
with no circumstance left untidied. 


| pms TEEN-AGE detectives have a nice- 
ly mysterious case at hand in Keith 
Robertson’s THREE STUFFED 
OWLS. The mystery begins calmly 
enough when a little girl reports to the 
two sleuths that her brother’s bicycle, 
which she had borrowed without per- 
mission, has been stolen. Quite by ac- 
cident, the boys find the bike. They also 
find, in rapid and neatly associated suc- 
cession, a suspicious foreign taxidermist, 
an abandoned barn with a dangerous 
pit under its rickety floor, a suave gen- 
tleman with an inexplicable hankering 
for a stuffed barn owl from Europe, 
and, finally, $50,000 worth of smuggled 
diamonds. 

Three Stuffed Owls is imaginatively 

plotted, and the story is carried off with 
just the rapidity of movement, and light- 
ness of mood that it needs. 
' THE BLUE HERRING MYS- 
TERY, by Ellery Queen, Jr., is a new 
entry in a series referred to as the 
Djuna mysteries. Ellery Queen, Jr., ’tis 
straight-facedly declared, is the son of 
the famous entity known as Ellery 
Queen, simple. 

Djuna is a young boy with a talent 
for falling into mysterious situations. 
The present one involves the longtime- 
lost sea treasure of an old whaling cap’n, 
and the two evil-looking men who are 
on its scent. The story is a pretty dull 
time in the telling, getting badly caught 
up in fishing nets, their styles, construc- 
tions, and uses, on the way. It is a mys- 
tery of the type which no one takes 
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seriously even as mystery. The fun, if 
there is any, lies in the tangling and 
untangling of the plot. 

The Blue Herring Mystery contains 
footnoted directions to “see” previous 
titles in the series. I, for one, do not in- 
tend to. 

CHAMPION OF THE COURT, 
by Charles Spain Verral, is a_better- 
than-average basketball story. The au- 
thor’s emphasis on character develop- 
ment through sports, and his portrayal 
of believable people are the strong 
points of the book. Mama, who guides 
the destinies of a large family of French- 
Canadians, and Uncle Leo, who is al- 
ways willing to devote his unusual tal- 
ents to the needs of Pineville’s basket- 
ball team, are two who add a touch of 
color to the story, and something of a 
difference. Description of athletic con- 
tests, an important element in a story 
like Champion of the Court, is only av- 
erage; compared with the work of a 
master like John Tunis, Mr. Verral’s 
seems a little pale. 

LAND OF GRAY GOLD is August 
Derleth’s current contribution to the 
“American Heritage” series. A story of 
lead mining in Wisconsin in 1840, it 
has as hero young Peter Trelawny, new- 
ly come from Cornwall to Mineral 
Point, in the Wisconsin territory, to 





THE FOLLOWING adult books, 
reviewed in this issue, are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 


Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Sand- 
burg 

Atoms in the Family, by Laura 
Fermi 

Fatima, by April and Martin Arm- 
strong, Jr. 

Joan of Arc, by Lucien Fabre 

The Lady and the Sun, by Eliza- 
beth Dockman 

Life Is Worth Living, Second Se- 
ries, by Bishop Fulton Sheen 

The Love Letters of Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley, by Phyllis McGinley 

St. Brigid of Ireland, by Alice Cur- 
tayne 

Shrines to Our Lady Around the 
World, by Zsolt Aradi 


The White and the Gold, by 
Thomas Costain 











shoulder the burdens and take on the 
dangerous employment of his dead fy. 
ther. Near the Wisconsin mine where. 
in he was killed, Peter’s father had built 
a Cornish-style home for his family 
against the day when they would be 
able to join him in the New Wodld, 
Here Peter, his mother, and his younger 
sister settle, and Peter, although edy- 
cated for better things, goes to work in 
the lead mine. By the end of the story, 
he has come to think that farming in 
the rich virgin fields of the territory of- 
fers infinitely more promise, and a bet- 
ter life, than mining. 

There is little luster to Land of Gray 
Gold. Instead, there is a conscientious 
effort to detail the techniques of lead 
mining and processing, to go over the 
history of the Wisconsin territory to 
1840, to bring in historical. figures 
(among them, briefly, Father Samuel 
Mazzuchelli). Peter is unimaginatively 
righteous, and never really catches the 
interest of the reader. The story is labori- 
ously contrived to suit the hero; and, 
unfortunately, it does. 

Fourteen-year-old Jesse Holt of Mary- 
land is the hero of GRAY RIDERS, by 
Manly Wade Wellman, another new 
title in the “American Heritage” series. 
Running away from home to join the 
Confederate army, Jesse accidentally 
meets the cavalry of Jeb Stuart. With- 
out formality, he is enlisted as courier 
to Stuart, and accompanies the gallant 
general in nearly every march and bat- 
tle to the defense of Richmond, in 
which campaign Stuart is fatally wound- 
ed. Jesse learns all the grim lessons of 
war, including the pain of a gunshot 
wound and the emotional insanity of 
hatred. 

I assume that the author's military 
history is accurate, and I know that 
there are readers young and old for 
whom any writing about the Civil War 
is fascinating. Gray Riders, therefore, is 
not without place in a high-school li- 
brary, but, as fiction it leaves much to 
be asked. The hero is a useful prop, 
saying what he should say and doing 
what he should do to clarify the factual 
matter at hand. The weak fictional 
theme in the book isn’t enough to turn 
Gray Riders into a successful novel. 


y= fourteen-year-old girls of Co- 
penhagen are the amazingly accom- 
plishing heroines of THE GOOD- 
LUCK TREE, by Hedvig Collin. The 
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three feel so strongly that they need pri- 

vacy for their varied artistic endeavors 
that they buy a plot of land and build 
a little house. Not that they do every 
bit of the construction themselves, but 
they know what comes next in the 
building, and who can help them with 
it. This basic assumption of the story 
is fabbergasting but the total book is 
not incredible. The style is short-sen- 
tenced and oddly abrupt, and the strong 
personality of the author permeates the 
pages, in passages that otherwise would 
be conventional dabs of expository glue 
between lines of dialogue. The Good- 
Luck Tree is as natural and distinct as 
a happy folk song. 

There are at least two points in 
HENRY AND RIBSY, by Beverly 
Cleary, where anyone would laugh out 
loud. Henry Huggins is a nice, serious 
grammar-school lad. His major problem, 
in the present book, is to keep his dumb 
dog Ribsy out of neighborhood trouble 
for something like six weeks. If Henry 
can do this, he will be allowed to go on 
a fishing trip with his father. 

The six weeks bring Henry and Ribsy 
close to disaster many times, but never 
through mischief on their parts. The 
world, represented by garbage-collectors, 
little-sister menaces, and P.T.A. mem- 
bers, is perverse. It takes determination 
to survive. Henry ultimately conquers 
all, even fish. 

Beverly Cleary is never at a loss for 
incident, and her story is consistently 
interesting. It is genuinely and freshly 
funny, with a hero who is a comic char- 
acter of distinction. 

A young queen named Elizabeth up- 
sets the traditions of her kingdom by 
taking a month’s vacation each year at 
a distant cottage. There, her disguise is 
the simple substitution of everyday 
clothing for her queenly trappings. The 
story of her vacations is Ruth Sawyer’s 
A COTTAGE FOR BETSY. 

Elizabeth’s prince-consort realizes the 
desire of his heart on the vacation: he 
hires out as an auto mechanic. Together 
he and Betsy receive the artless friend- 
ship of the villagers of Wind-off-the-Sea 
and, of special delight, the charming 
comradeship of three children. In re- 
turn, Betsy and Michael furnish elegant 
teas-with-entertainments, and a solution 
to the single hateful problem that per- 
plexes the village. 

There is a lilt and an imaginative 
loveliness, as: well as a refreshing sim- 
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Tue Aprit Time, by Celine Meller. Bruce. 
199 pp. $2.95. Ages 12 to 16. 

Tue Brut Herrinc Mystery, by Ellery 
Queen, Jr. Little, Brown. 214 pp. $2.75. 
Ages 10 to 14. 

Carco FOR JENNIFER, by Marjorie Vetter. II- 
lustrated by Peter Spier. Longmans, Green. 
240 pp. $3.00. Ages 12 to 16. 

CHAMPION OF THE Court, by Charles Spain 
Verral. Crowell. 192 pp. $2.50. Ages 10 
to 14. 

A Corrace For Betsy, by Ruth Sawyer. Il- 
lustrated by Vera Bock. Harper. 120 pp. 
$2.50. Ages 10 to 14. 

DetracHEeD ComMann, by Robert C. Du Soe. 
Illustrated by Arthur Harper. Longmans, 
Green. 206 pp. $2.75. Ages 12 to 16. 

FLIGHT OF THE Peacock, by Patrick O’Con- 
nor. Illustrated by Rus Anderson. Ives 
Washburn. 179 pp. $2.75. Ages 12 to 16. 

Tue Goop-Luck Tree, by Hedvig Collin. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Viking. 127 pp. 
$2.50. Ages 9 to 14. 

Gray Rivers, by Manly Wade Wellman. 
Mlustrated by Frederick T. Chapman. Al- 
ladin (American Heritage Series). 192 pp. 
$1.75. Ages 10 to 14. 

Henry AND Rissy, by Beverly Cleary. Illus- 
trated by Louis Darling. Morrow. 192 pp. 
$2.50. Ages 8 to 12. 


JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Kinc Sotomon’s Navy, by Nora Benjamin 
Kubie. Illustrated by the author. Harper. 
181 pp. $2.50. Ages 12 and up. 

Tue Lanp Beyonp, by Ruth Adams Knight. 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. Whittlesey 
House. 218 pp. $2.95. Ages 12 to 16. 

Lanp oF Gray Gop, by August Derleth. 
Illustrated by Kathleen Elgin. Alladin 
(American Heritage Series). 188 pp. $1.75. 
Ages 10 to 14. 

Leonarpo Da Vinc1, by Elma Ehrlich Lev- 
inger. Messner. 192 pp. $3.00. Ages 12 to 
16. 

Maccte, by Vivian Breck. Doubleday. 249 pp. 
$2.75. Ages 14 to 18. 

Tue SetrisH Grant, by Oscar Wilde. IIlus- 
trated by Mary Fidelis Todd. Kenedy. Un- 
paged. $2.00. Ages 4 to 8. 

Turee SturFeD Owts, by Keith Robertson. 
Illustrated by Jack Weaver. Viking. 198 
pp. $2.50. Ages 11 to 15. 

To a Dirrerent Drum, by Charles Norman. 
Illustrated by Margaret Bloy Graham. Har- 
per. 113 pp. $2.50. Ages 12 and up. 

Tue Wer Wor tp, by Norma Simon. IIlus- 
trated by Jane Miller. Lippincott. Unpaged. 
$2.00. Ages 3 to 6. 

WHEEL ON THE CHIMNEY, by Margaret Wise 
Brown and Tibor Gergely. Lippincott. Un- 
paged. $3.00. Ages 4 to 8. 





plicity in A Cottage for Betsy. But the 
book is weak in two vital areas: concern 
for its particular readers; and climax, to 
conclude its plot with satisfying point. 
The story might be not lively enough 
for intermediate readers, and not strong 
enough for teen-agers. 


Mary Fidelis Todd has illustrated a 
new edition of Oscar Wilde’s fairy-tale 
lesson, THE SELFISH GIANT. The 
selfish giant closes his garden to the 
children, and erects a sign which reads: 
Trespassers will be prosecuted. The chil- 
dren, and the springtime, are afraid to 
enter the garden again. But one day 
the young ones cannot resist creeping 
through a little hole in the wall, and 
the springtime comes along. With the 
children is a small boy who wins the 
giant’s heart. The child disappears until 
a distant day when he returns with the 
print of nails in His hands and in His 
feet. 

It is good to have this story available 
as a separate book. The blurb writer 
calls it a “little-known classic.” Perhaps 
so; but once known, it is not forgot. 
And it loses none of its effectiveness in 
rereadings. The new illustrations are 
adequately designed, cheerfully colored 
in clear yellow. 


THE WET WORLD, by Norma Si- 
mon, is a very short, very simple, effec- 
tive picture book. A little girl awakens 
to a rainy day, experiences it in detail— 
rain coat, rain hat, rain boots, puddles, 
windshield wipers—and contrasts it 
warmly with the inside world. The illus- 
trations deepen the pleasant contrast be- 
tween wet and dry, a contrast which 
youngest readers will recognize. The 
text is fragmentary, but the fragments 
are exactly pieced. 

The title of WHEEL ON THE 
CHIMNEY, by Margaret Wise Brown 
and Tibor Gergely, describes the spring- 
time nesting place of Hungarian storks. 
The picture-book is a description of the 
birds’ seasonal migrations. It brings in 
for a moment or two the relatively un- 
familiar black stork, and briefly singles 
out one white stork for central character 
in a small drama about storm at sea. 
There is a certain amount of Margaret 
Wise Brown’s distinguishing vocabulary 
and prose rhythm in Wheel on the 
Chimney, but the book is jagged in the 
reading. It is neither a story about storks 
nor an exposition on the species, and I 
wonder about its appeal to youngest 
readers. The illustrations are generous, 


and grand and colorful. 
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THE BooKs OF CONSERVATISM 
(Continued from page 60) 


writers began to assert their principles 
once more, late in the forties; and their 
star has been in the ascendant ever 
since. In some measure, the ground was 
broken for them by a conservative lib- 
eral in the humane tradition of Walter 
Bagehot, Professor F. A. Hayek, whose 
Road to Serfdom CUniversity of Chi- 
cago Press, 1944) was met by a wave of 
execration from leftward-verging review- 
ers; but it was very widely read, and it 
opened the eyes of some people. In In- 
dividualism and Economic Order CUni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948), Mr. 
Hayek carried his calm assault on col- 
lectivism further. A perceptive book of 
rather similar views, Professor William 
A. Orton’s Economic Role of the State, 
was published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press in 1950. 

The liberals and radicals were en- 
raged again when the University of 
Chicago Press, in 1948, published Mr. 
Richard M. Weaver's Ideas Have Con- 
sequences, a book unequivocally con- 
servative, which traces the mischief that 
nominalism, in its several forms, has 
done to our civilization; but 7,000 copies 
were sold within a few months. In 1953, 
the Henry Regnery Company published 
another slim book by Mr. Weaver, The 
Ethics of Rhetoric, a long essay glowing, 
like Ideas Have Consequences, with a 
Platonic and Scholastic ethical convic- 
tion, nobly conservative. All rhetoric, 
Weaver wrote, is inescapably ethical; 
and the character of any man’s rhetoric 
is determined by the principles of ethics 
which he owns. Rhetoric, a mighty pow- 
er in the world whether it be base or 
noble, in its essence is much like Spin- 
oza’s “intellectual love of God”; and at 
its truest, rhetoric “seeks to perfect men 
by showing them better versions of 
themselves, which only the intellect can 
apprehend and the soul have affection 
for.” Weaver's chapters on Burke and 
Lincoln as conservatives are especially 
interesting. 

In 1949, Scribners published a slim 
volume by a distinguished young poet, 
Mr. Peter Viereck, Conservatism Revis- 
ited: the Revolt Against Revolt. Mr. 
Viereck chose perhaps the most abused 
of all conservative statesmen, Metter- 
nich, for his theme; and very boldly he 
defended the conservative view of so- 


ciety in the light of the liberal debacle 
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of this century. In his later Shame and 
Glory of the Intellectuals (Beacon Press, 
1953), Mr. Viereck dealt with the po- 
litical and literary controversies of the 
preceding decade, and he struck a 
shrewd blow at the American illuminati 
who had denounced Fascism and then 
embraced Communism. One of Vier- 
eck’s most witty chapters describes Gay- 
lord Babbitt, the successor to Sinclair 
Lewis’ Babbitt, in whom philistinism is 
transmuted into a sentimental and cor- 
rosive “liberalism,” empty of ideas and 
fed by cliches. 

In a very small compass, Professor 
Francis Graham Wilson reviewed the 
course of American and English con- 
servatism with lucidity: The Case for 
Conservatism (University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1951). This incisive book was 
followed, two years later, by my own 
The Conservative Mind, from Burke to 
Santayana (Henry Regnery Company), 
which met with an unexpected success, 
going through three printings within a 
few months, and enjoying a revised 
American edition, a textbook edition, 
and an English edition in the present 
year. The purpose of these books was to 
restore to the consciousness of educated 
men a clear apprehension of the mean- 


ing of the word “conservatism,” which 


certain former Marxists or collectivistic 
liberals, cut off from their old standards 
of value, had seemed to want to employ 
and turn to their own ends. As Mr. 
Peter Drucker suggested in his article 
“The Liberal Discovers Big Business,” 
in the summer, 1953, number of the 
Yale Review, a good many collectivistic 
liberals (Mr. David Lilienthal their 
archetype), seeking a new anchorage, 
had begun to worship bigness in eco- 
nomic enterprise, and would not have 
been sorry to capture the label “con- 
servative’; while others would have 
liked to apply the term to Hegelian doc- 
trines of centralized authority, which 
Tocqueville long ago exposed as inimical 
to traditional society. 


|= WHOLE REALM of American schol- 
arship, indeed, began to reflect con- 
servative views. Professor Frank Tan- 
nenbaum, in A Philosophy of Labor 
(Knopf, 1951), endeavored to show how 
labor unions might become the great 
conservative force of the future. Dr. 


Eric Voegelin, in The New Science 
Politics (University of Chicago Press, 
1952) attacked the destruction of po- 
litical science through positivism, traced 
the enervating influence of Gnosticism 
in Western society, and argued for the 
restoration of traditions. Dean R. A. 
Nisbet, in The Quest for Community 
(Oxford University Press, 1953), writ. 
ing as a disciple of Tocqueville and the 
French conservative thinkers, examined 
our present discontents with discerp- 
ment, concluding that the disease of 
modern society is the decay of the sense 
of community, and that only a high con- 
servatism can restore true community. 
To arrest centralization and usurpation 
of power, Mr. Nisbet wrote, we need a 
new laissez-faire. The old laissez-faire 
was founded upon a misapprehension of 
human nature, an exaltation of individ- 
uality (in private character commonly a 
virtue) to the state of a political dogma, 
which destroyed the spirit of community 
and reduced men to so many equipol- 
lent atoms of humanity, without sense 
of brotherhood or purpose. And this old 
laissez-faire, once confronted with the 
brute force of the masses and the intri- 
cate machine of collectivism, necessarily 
collapsed because it had no communal 
force behind it: the individual stood de- 
fenseless before the commissar. Our new 
laissez-faire, however, “will hold fast to 
the ends of autonomy and freedom of 
choice.” It will commence not with the 
abstract Economic Man or Citizen, but 
with “the personalities of human beings 
as they are actually given to us in asso- 
ciation.” The new laissez-faire will en- 
deavor to create conditions in which 
“autonomous groups may prosper.” It 
will recognize as the basic social unit 
the group: the family, the local commu- 
nity, the trade union, the church, the 
college, the profession; and it will seek 
not unity, not centralization, not power 
over masses of men, but rather diversity 
of culture, plurality of association, and 
division of authority. Repudiating the 
error of the total state, it will espouse 
the sort of state through which, as Bur- 
ke says, Omniscience designed that men 
should seek their perfection as persons. 
This conservative revival among men 
of reflection—and my account has neg- 
lected, for the most part, the conserva- 
tive influence of theological writers like 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr and Canon Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell and Bishop Sheen— 
while most notable in the United States, 
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tys its parallels in England and in Eu- 
ope. The books of such English schol- 
ysas Mr. Douglas Jerrold and Profes- 
gt Herbert Butterfield and Mr. Chris- 
wpher Dawson, the essays of the con- 
ibutors to the Cambridge Journal 

‘edited by Professor Michael Oake- 
hott), and the reappearance of critical 
intelligence within the organization of 
the Conservative party, all contribute 
the reinvigoration of British conserv- 
aism. The Case for Conservatism, by 
Mr. Quintin Hogg (now Lord Hail- 
sham) (Penguin Books, 1947), did a 
god deal to restore the English con- 
grvatives to intellectual respectability. 
Among the present members of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Angus Maude, director of 
the Conservative Political Centre, is one 
of the most vigorous men of intellectual 
attainments; he is co-author of The Eng- 
lish Middle Classes and Professional 
People (Phoenix, 1949 and 1952). Mr. 
Colm Brogan (The Democrat at the 
Supper Table, Hollis and Carter, 1946) 
and Mr. Christopher Hollis are worthy 
antagonists of the Fabians. Mr. D. W. 
Brogan, a conservative liberal, has de- 
scribed the folly of revolutionary fanat- 
ism in The Price of Revolution (Ham- 
ish Hamilton, 1951). 

Conservatives have spoken up in the 
European states with a new urgency, 
since the war; and a number of their 
books are available in translation in 
America. Professor Wilhelm Ropke, a 
truly conservative economist living in 
Switzerland, is the author of Civitas 
Humana (Hodge, Edinburgh, 1948) and 
The Social Crisis of Our Time CUni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950). Mr. 
Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, an Austrian 
monarchist and Catholic writer, recently 
published Liberty or Equality (Caxton 
Printers, 1952). Dr. Josef Pieper, a Ger- 
man scholar, defends the Christian tra- 
dition of civilization in Leisure, the Ba- 
sis of Culture (Pantheon, 1952). In 
France, among the principal conserva- 
tive thinkers are M. Bertrand de Jou- 
venel (The Ethics of Redistribution, 
Cambridge University Press, 1951), M. 
Gustave Thibon (What Ails Mankind?, 
Sheed and Ward, 1947), and M. Ga- 
briel Marcel (Man Against Mass So- 
ciety, Henry Regnery, 1952). 

I have left to the last the most influ- 
ential critic and poet of our age, Mr. 
T. S. Eliot. In his Notes Toward the 
Definition of Culture (Harcourt, Brace, 
1949), he reminds us of the great her- 
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itage which conservatives, however they 

may differ among themselves, are en- 

deavoring to save: 
It is in Christianity that our arts have de- 
veloped; it is in Christianity that the laws 
of Europe have—until recently—been root- 
ed. It is against a background of Christian- 
ity that all our thought has significance. An 
individual European may not believe that 
the Christian Faith is true, and yet what 
he says, and makes, and does, will all spring 
out of his heritage of Christian culture and 
depend upon that culture for its meaning. 
Only a Christian culture could have pro- 
duced a Voltaire or a Nietzsche. I do not 
believe that the culture of Europe could 
survive the complete disappearance of the 
Christian Faith. And I am convinced of 
that, not merely because I am a Christian 
myself, but as a student of social biology. 





Then you must start painfully again, and 
you cannot put on a new culture ready 
made. You must wait for the grass to grow 
to feed the sheep to give the wool out of 
which your new coat will be made. You 
must pass through many centuries of bar- 
barism. We should not live to see the new 
culture, nor would our great-great-great- 
grandchildren; and if we did, not one of us 
would be happy in it. 


These sentences are in the tone of 
Burke; and, like Burke, the conserva- 
tives of our day are resolved that all the 
intricate fabric of the civil social order, 
woven by the spirit of religion and the 
spirit of a gentleman, shall not be de- 
stroyed by the appetites of our present 
unruly generation. 





Stop PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 81) 


a more subdued announcement raised 
the prices (now 50 to 95 cents) and al- 
tered the original concept. May I sug- 
gest that one of the rules of this “game” 
is to eye publishers’ announcements 
with just a wee bit of scepticism. They 
have been known to change their minds. 


Mr. Paul Cuneo, Editor 
Books on Trial 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Cuneo: 

When you have a few spare minutes 
some day, will you please tell me ex- 
actly what is meant by that imposing 
phrase, “speculative irrationalities” on 
page 22 of the October issue. You see, 
I am anxious to improve myself so that 
I can impress my readers, too. 


Mr. Francis Brown, Editor 
New York Times Book Review 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

Your September 12th issue contains 
a review of Louis de Wohl’s The Sec- 
ond Conquest by J. Francis McComas 
which for downright nastiness would be 
hard to equal. No one would object to 
the reviewer's hating the book, con- 
demning Mr. de Wohl’s knowledge or 
lack of knowledge of seemingly sacred 
science fiction, or sneering at its literary 
quality. But why did Mr. McComas find 
it necessary to indulge in gratuitous in- 
sults to your Catholic readers and why 
did your editors let it slip by? Such 
cracks as “the theology expounded being 
narrowly sectarian seems at best inade- 


quate for a meeting of two worlds” in 
my opinion warrant an apology. CInci- 
dentally, your reviewer is hardly in a 
position to accuse anyone else of a “nar- 
rowly sectarian” approach. ) 


Miss Margaret Lesser 
Juvenile Editor 
Doubleday and Co. 
New York, New York 


Dear Miss Lesser: 

Good old Doubleday, I always say. 
It’s gratifying to learn from your usual 
restrained ads that “the field of book 
publishing (you consider yourself the 
whole field, I am happy to note) has at 
last come up with an answer for those 
worried parents who fear. . . .” And 
what an answer: a “new development 
in teen-age reading—best selling novel- 
ists in the adult field now prepare books 
especially to interest young readers.” 
And what authors: Frank Yerby, (a man 
who has really made the sexy “historical 
novel” pay off) being a star attraction. 
Far be it from me to question Double- 
day, but I would like to know what par- 
ents and teachers are supposed to do 
when a teen-ager enjoys Yerby’s teen- 
age novel and immediately sets about 
reading his other books. Or didn’t that 


occur to you? 
Anonymous 
Wherever You Are 
Sir: 
In reply to your grimy post card crit- 


icizing my custom of ending a sentence 
with a preposition when the mood is on 
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me, I hope this quotation from Carl 
Van Doren will really fix you up: “A 
tough little boy was in bed with a cold 
and kept calling downstairs to his par- 
ents to come up and read to him. ‘Bring 


the book on the hall table,’ he ordered. 
His father, disapproving of the book, 
ignored this and chose something more 
suitable to take with him. The boy took 
one look and yelled, ‘Aw whadidja bring 
that thing I don’t wanna be read to out 
of up for?’” 





QUOTES FROM NEw Books 
(Continued from page 89) 


the village or even cross the Nile be- 
fore nightfall, he relented. Ascetics were 
usually unlike other men and very dif- 
ficult in the matter of their solitude, so 
that it was frequently necessary to lay 
siege to them in their lairs as though 
they were animals, before catching so 
much as a glimpse of their noses. An 
ascetic might even refuse to admit an- 
other ascetic. Certain ones had been 
known to let pious visitors cool their 
heels for three days and three nights 
running. But Anthony would never 
have been so obstinate as that. There 
was nothing of the misanthrope in him 
and he would never have let anyone 
risk catching cold on his account. 

From “Saint Anthony of the Desert,” 
by Henri Queffelec, translated by 
James Whitall (Dutton, $3.75) 


FAUSTUS’ FABLE 
we BETTER RELIEF from boredom 


could there be than the demolition 

of the moral codes of the ages? What 
work more gratifying to the ego? That 
which a hundred generations of pious 
men built with immense labor and love, 
Faustus will explode in an instant. And 
will he not be rewarded with the adula- 
tion of all the other bored people who 
detest things established? Will he not 
be a king among the other-directed? 
“Come, I think Hell’s a fable,” says 
Faustus. “Aye,” Mephistopheles replies, 
“think so still, till experience change 
thy mind.” Nearly all the bored take 
Hell for a fable; and, to a man, they are 
in Hell, or on its brink. When the bored 
become masters of a society, then in- 
deed, as in Germany, as in Russia, the 
scenes of the Inferno become terrestial. 
From “A Program for Conservatives,” 


by Russell Kirk (Henry Regnery, $4.00) 
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